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ANNED 


DOD  lYlANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It's  a  virtual  encyclopetlia  of  holpful 
inforniatioii  altout  caniu'd  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  eoininon  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serv  ing  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
recjuest  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Olhcer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  CAWKi)  FOODS  destined  to  play 
anev  er-inereasingpart  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  armed  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
will  he  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

To  hel|)  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  jn  epared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual". 


HELP  PROVIDE  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  ESSENTIALS  FOR  VICTORY 

First,  the  government's  war  requirements  must  be  supplied; 
second,  the  needs  of  the  catming  industry  to  produce  a  big 
share  of  the  food  needed  for  fighting  men  and  those  at  home 
must  be  met.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make  deliveries  this  year 
on  some  machinery  ordered  now;  but  many  canners  are  antici¬ 
pating  1943  needs  by  checking  machinery  requirements  now 
and  ordering  for  delivery  early  next  year.  Will  you  do  this, 
too,  to  help  Victory  Production? 

TOMATO  and  TOMATO  PRODUCT  CANNERS 


4^  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

This  exceptionally  versa¬ 
tile  machine  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  ever  devised. 
Adjustable  for  various 
size  cans,  and  feeds  them 
continuously,  automatical¬ 
ly,  accurately.  Provides 
large  capacity  in  small 
floor  space.  Automatic 
attachments  if  desired. 


SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 

Speeds  up  and  improves 
juicing,  by  utilizing  non¬ 
aerating  revolving  screw 
principle.  Capacity,  400 
to  500  bushels  per  hour; 
output  30  to  40  gal.  juice 
per  minute.  Density  of 
juice  under  control  at  all 
times.  Equally  efficient 
on  whole,  cold,  or  scald¬ 
ed  tomatoes,  or  the  pre¬ 
heated,  broken  down  and 
crushed. 


^  MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE 
Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinery 
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^  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send;  Full  Details  Re: _ 


Q  Your  General  Catalog 


C-751-T 
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tIt  Address _ 

Attention  of: 


With  this  machine  one 
man  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  large 
stack  or  Fill  a  silo. 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
*  mechanical  device  (or  the  stacking  of  pea  vines 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  (ill  a  silo 
better  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 
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SHAKBR 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 
V/  and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JU/C£  DRAIN- 


PLUNCBR  I 
adjustmenA 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


BEAN  SEED 


The  U.  S.  Government  Has 
Called  For  An  Increased 
Acreage  of  Beans  for  1942~ 

HAVE  YOU  COVERED  YOUR  NEEDS? 

N  K.  &  Co.  Strains  give  good  results  because  they  have 
been  carefully  selected,  rogued  and  fitted  for  critical 
users.  Increase  your  yields  improve  your  pack  by  using 
N.  K.  &  Co.  seed. 

STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD.  N.  K.  &  CO.  Strain, 
FULL  MEASURE,  TENDERGREEN,  MOSAIC 
RESISTANT  GREEN  REFUGEE  (Idaho  Strain) 


Cover  your  needs  today  from 


Northrup,  King  &  Co 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Green  Stringless  Reiugee-Mosaic  Resistant,  Idaho  Strain 
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Telling  America  at  home  of  the  vital  role  canned  foods 
are  playing  in  the  feeding  of  our  civilian  population  and 
armed  forces,  this  Continental  Can  Company  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  March  28th  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (on  the  newsstands  March  25).  Watch  for  it! 
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A  YEAR  FROM  NOW 
what  will  we  wish 
we  had  done  today? 


This  is  Donald  Nelson's  slogan. 
He  lives  by  it.  Do  you  ? 


ON  A  hot  summer  day  in  1940,  a  Chicago  businessman 
moved  into  an  office  in  Washington  to  help  his  country’s 
defense  efforts. 

He  hadn’t  been  there  long  when  he  hung  a  motto  on  the  wall, 
as  businessmen  often  do.  But  more  important,  he  put  that  motto 
to  work,  day  after  day,  on  an  18-hour  schedule. 

A  few  weeks  ago  that  same  businessman,  Donald  Nelson, 
moved  again — into  the  biggest  war-production  job  in  history. 
And  that  motto  moved  with  him. 

If  this  simple  thought  can  inspire  one  man  to  such  achieve¬ 
ment,  just  think  what  millions  of  copies  of  it  might  do,  greeting 
Americans  young  and  old,  mighty  and  humble,  as  they  start 
each  day  of  this  momentous  year  of  1942. 

That’s  why  we’ve  reproduced  Mr.  Nelson’s  motto  here,  “suit¬ 
able  for  framing,”  as  the  saying  goes.  We  think  every  man, 
woman  and  child  ought  to  cut  it  out,  and  keep  it  where  his  eye 
can’t  miss  it,  until  that  happy  day  when  Uncle  Sam  has  cleaned 
up  the  job  that  lies  before  him. 

Mr.  Businessman — hang  it  over  your  desk.  And  every  time 
you  get  worried  about  the  priorities  that  are  cutting  off  your 
supplies,  or  the  war  orders  that  are  jamming  your  schedules,  or 
the  taxes  that  are  eating  into  your  profits — take  a  look  at  that 
“handwriting  on  the  wall.” 

Joe  Factory  Worker — paste  it  in  your  locker.  And  let  it 
remind  you  every  morning  that  it’s  up  to  you,  just  as  much  as 
it’s  up  to  Donald  Nelson,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning 
speedily  and  smoothly. 

Mrs.  Housewife — put  it  over  your  mirror.  And  ask  the  pretty 
face  that’s  making  up  for  bridge  with  the  girls:  “Isn’t  there 
something  more  important  you  could  be  doing  today — sewing 
for  the  Red  Cross,  or  working  for  Civilian  Defense,  or  rounding 
up  that  scrap  metal  in  the  cellar  that  Uncle  Sam  needs  so 
desperately?” 

T  here’s  a  job  for  every  one  of  us  to  do  in  this  emergency. 
Let’s  keep  Donald  Nelson’s  motto  constantly  before  us.  Let’s 
follow  it  faithfully,  as  he  has.  So  that: 

A  year  from  now, 
we  will  be  glad  for 
what  we  did  do  today! 

—LIONEL  M.  KAUFMAN 
In  “THIS  WEEK,”  Magazine  Section  of  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
March  15th,  1942. 


URN  out  a  light  and  help  make  another  pound  of 
aluminum. 

The  war  tempo  is  stepping  up  rapidly  as  every¬ 
one  is  coming  to  better  understand  the  task  confront¬ 
ing  us,  and  understanding,  particularly,  that  not  one  of 
us  is  exempted  from  this  effort. 

Patriotism  is  burning  more  brightly  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  You  have  probably  read  of  the  immense  new 
plant  which  Henry  Ford  is  constructing  to  produce 
huge  bombing  planes  and  will  have  ready  shortly  to 
produce  these  immense,  powerful  flying  fortresses  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  hour.  Mr.  Ford  is  78  but  he  is  on 
this  job  personally  early  and  late,  and  doing  his  bit; 
and  he  has  said  that  he  wants  not  one  cent  profit  on  all 
that  he  can  turn  out !  During  the  first  war  he  designed 
and  built  Eagle  boats  to  beat  the  submarines  of  Ger¬ 
many — and  did  it — and  then  turned  back  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  every  cent  of  profit. 

“Charlie”  Schwab,  head  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  did  the 
same  thing  during  the  last  war,  but  the  public  pilloried 
him  as  a  heartless  profiteer,  broke  his  heart  and  he  died 
a  poor  man.  Evidence  that  he  had  put  his  fortune  into 
his  war  efforts. 

Next  to  this,  the  week’s  story  comes  from  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  the  home  of  Jno.  H.  Swisher  &  Sons,  Inc., 
makers  of  King  Edward  Cigars.  In  a  whole  page  adv., 
in  The  Neiv  York  Times  of  March  23rd  (a  cost  that 
would  knock  the  eye  out  of  most  of  you  who  read  this) , 
under  the  heading  “Let’s  Stop  this  Fiddling  While 
Rome  Burns”  this  patriotic  firm  says,  in  part : 

Then  we  took  critical  stock  of  ourselves.  And  we  discovered 
that  we,  too,  had  been  fiddling.  We  found  these  things: 

That  we  have  one  of  the  South’s  best  equipped  machine 
shops  with  large  excess  capacity  suitable  for  making  certain 
types  of  war  materials. 

That  this  machine  shop  alone  can  yield  2,000  man-hours 
a  day  for  war  production  on  a  three-shift  basis  .  .  .  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  man-hours  a  year,  working  seven 
days  a  week. 

That  we  have  nearly  100  highly  skilled  machinists  and 
mechanics  as  a  nucleus  for  training  and  supervision. 

That  sharp  sacrifices  in  our  plant  arrangement  would  pro¬ 
vide  big  areas  of  floor  space  for  additional  machines  or 
hand  operations  in  making  war  equipment. 

That  our  capable  executive  staff  is  eager  to  shoulder  the 
added  responsibilities,  the  heavier  burden,  the  lengthened 
hours  of  work  without  additional  recompense  or  salary. 

And  now  we  offer  these  extra  plant  facilities,  these  executives, 
these  fighting  loyalties  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  use  in  war  production. 

BUT  WE  DON’T  WANT  ONE  PENNY  OF 
PROFIT  FROM  WAR  CONTRACTS! 

Forget  about  the  Jack  &  Heintz  Co.,  Inc.,  though  you 
probably  know  more  about  this  firm  that,  apparently, 
robbed  its  Government  than  you  do  of  the  patriotic 
ones  who  are  giving  their  all  to  save  our  country.  Since 
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the  beginning-  of  our  country’s  democratic  life  we  have 
had  such.  While  there  have  been  many  in  this  war 
they  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  were  in  the  last  war. 
And  the  Government  is  cracking  down  on  them,  stories 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  As  for  instance  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  builders,  and  their  architect,  who 
accepted  assistance  under  order  P-55:  to  build  dwell¬ 
ings  to  be  sold  to  Government  employes  at  not  over 
$6,000.00  but  who  sold  to  others  at  prices  ranging  from 
$6,690.00  to  $7,750.00,  and  now  has  drawn  a  suspension 
for  a  whole  year,  and  been  required  to  make  restitution 
if  it  ever  expects  to  get  back  into  business. 

J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Operations,  March  23, 
warned  business  and  industry  that  orders  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  War  Production  Board  must  be  strictly  followed. 

“Official  interpretations  of  priority  orders  or  regulations,” 
Knowlson  said,  “are  issued  only  over  the  signature  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Industry  Operations,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  or  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

“An  explanation  of  an  order,  indicating  the  order’s  application 
in  a  particular  case,  may  be  issued  by  the  branch  or  section 
chief  or  other  official  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  order  has  been  assigned. 

“Interpretations  or  explanations  issued  in  any  manner  not 
in  conformity  with  the  above  procedure  are  not  official.” 

Have  you  done  anything,  yet,  about  getting  in  on 
this  war  production  effort,  with  every  ounce  of  power,' 
and  every  hour  not  actually  used  on  producing  canned 
foods,  or  their  necessary  supplies?  Don’t  wait  until 
forced. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  been  busy  holding  sessions  of  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  looking  towards  a  cooperation  that 
will  produce  to  the  ultimate,  and  is  meeting  with  pro¬ 
nounced  success  as  a  rule.  Before  a  meeting  of  the 
C.  I.  0.  he  said: 

“I  have  repeatedly  said  to  management,  and  I  now  say  to  you: 

The  American  people  are  aroused  and  determined  today.  They 
want  our  industrial  mechanism  to  produce.  If  management  and 
labor  are  unable  to  sink  their  differences,  forget  their  suspicions, 
and  work  together  to  make  that  mechanism  produce  as  it  should, 
then  public  indignation  will  sweep  both  management  and  labor 
aside  and  insist  that  rigid  Government  controls  be  set  up — 
controls  which  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  remove  after  the  war. 

We’re  all  in  this  war  together.  If  any  of  us  lose  our  freedom, 
all  of  us  lose  it.” 


Some  other  orders : — 

Issuance  of  General  Inventory  Order  M-113,  which  permits 
canners  and  can  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  stockpile  of  boxes 
for  future  1942  requirements,  was  announced,  March  23,  by 
J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

The  order  has  the  effect  of  modifying  the  inventory  provis¬ 
ions  of  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1,  insofar  as  they  apply  to  the 
seasonal  demand  of  canners  and  can  manufacturers  for  packing 
boxes. 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  by  the  order  to  accept  deliveries 
of  corrugated  and  solid-fibre  boxes,  wire-bound  wood  boxes,  and 
nailed  wooden  boxes,  although  the  inventory  of  such  boxes  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  canner  will  thus  become  in 
excess  of  a  “practicable  working  minimum.” 

Delivery  of  boxes  in  an  amount  which  would  exceed  “reason¬ 
ably  anticipated  requirements”  for  the  year  1942,  however,  is 
barred. 

Owing  to  the  present  emergency,  it  was  pointed  out,  both  can 
manufacturers  and  canners  must  build  up  box  inventories  larger 
than  normal.  With  the  canning  season  about  to  get  under  way 
in  some  areas,  operation  of  the  provisions  of  Priorities  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  1  might  delay  deliveries  to  the  Army  and  fulfilment  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  goals. 

*  *  * 

Because  enamel  is  needed  to  coat  vital  military  supplies  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations  decreed  March  23,  it  must  not 
be  used  to  decorate  the  ends  of  tin  cans. 

Conservation  Order  M-108  provides  that  oils,  lacquers, 
enamels,  resins  and  gums  shall  no  longer  be  used  as  exterior 
coatings  on  cans  made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate,  unless  the  coat¬ 
ing  serves  a  particularly  useful  purpose.  Exceptions  are  listed. 

This  will  eliminate  the  largely  unnecessary  coating  of  enamel 
often  put  on  tinplate  and  terneplate  can  ends.  The  elimination 
of  this  coating  should  result  in  a  yearly  saving  estimated  by 
WPB  officials  at  approximately  500,000  pounds  of  raw  materials 
for  protective  coatings. 

The  reduction  in  weight  of  enamel  on  exterior  and  interior 
metal  surfaces  of  all  cans  is  also  encouraged  by  the  order.  Can 
manufacturers  are  directed  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  cut  this 
weight  as  far  as  practicable,  with  a  minimum  goal  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  weight  considered  standard  practice  by  manufacturers 
in  1940. 

Officials  foresee  a  possible  saving  of  eight  million  pounds  of 
enamel  yearly  through  this  weight  reduction.  Already  a  saving 
of  some  four  million  pounds  of  enamel  has  been  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  who  voluntarily  made  the  reduction  last  year. 

Nothing  about  the  Tri-State  meeting  this  week  ?  No. 
We  will  give  it  all  to  you  in  our  next  issue. 


CANNED  FOODS  STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  MARCH  1,  1942 

(cases) 

From  data  compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 


Shipments  Shipments  Season 

Stocks  March  1st  During  February  to  March  1st 


COMMODITY 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

Beans,  Green  . 

1,809,357 

763,687 

721,012 

730,285 

6,691,333 

10,182,776 

336,122 

197,026 

2,072,137 

Beans,  Wax  .. 

308,759 

155,912 

123,026 

99,661 

1,148,779 

1,500,821 

Corn  . 

5,960,174 

5,096,645 

1,667,111 

2,549,943 

13,197,292 

22,096,870 

Peas,  Alaskas 

2,286,877 

1,077,759 

870,011 

811,640 

8,895,355 

10,276,951 

Peas,  Sweets  . 

4,511,291 

2,904,483 

1,476,256 

1,614,108 

12,395,367 

16,288,534 

Tomatoes  . . 

10,097,970 

4,369,669 

2,000,355 

2,161,522 

18,116,930 

24,618,607 

Tomato  Juice 

4,934,245 

6,320,593 

1,675,736 

1,929,670 

8,667,214 

13,290,574 

Cherries,  Red 

Pitted, 

2s . 

521,489 

135,660 

146,921 

81,030 

1,469,049 

784,717 

Cherries,  Red 

Pitted, 

10s... 

299,207 

90,395 

62,259 

49,557 

968,773 

948,.336 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  10,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Tide¬ 
water  Canners  Association,  Tappa- 
hannock,  Va. 

APRIL  15,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association  and 
Canners  and  Field  Men’s  Conference, 
Nittany-Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 

APRIL  15,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  Association,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

JUNE  8-14,  1942 — Annual  Convention, 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942— Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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TIMELY  HINTS  ON  GROWING  PEAS 

by  JESSE  M.  HUFFINGTON 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Fifteen  years  ago  only  320  acres  of 
peas  were  grown  for  canning  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  while  in  1941,  the  canning  and 
quick-freezing  industries  together  used 
peas  from  8,300  acres  in  this  State.  The 
proper  selection  of  varieties  and  the 
adoption  of  suitable  rotations  and  care¬ 
ful  soil  preparation  will  result  in  profit¬ 
able  yields  most  seasons. 

Crop  Rotation 

Many  growers  consider  that  peas  grow 
best  after  a  well-fertilized,  cultivated 
crop.  A  1941  Pennsylvania  survey 
showed  that  peas  frequently  were  plant¬ 
ed  after  potatoes,  corn,  peas,  and  sod 
The  lowest  average  yield  per  acre  was 
after  peas,  with  sod  next,  and  corn  and 
potatoes  preceding  the  highest  yielding 
crops.  An  occasional  practice  is  to 
plant  silage  corn  immediately  after  har¬ 
vesting  the  peas.  Baby  lima  beans,  snap 
beans,  and  sweet  corn  frequently  are 
planted  after  peas  in  the  central  and 
southeastern  sections  of  the  State.  In 
the  cooler  sections  peas  frequently  pre¬ 
cede  wheat.  Successive  plantings  of  peas 
year  after  year  usually  result  in  “pea 
sick”  soils.  It  is  better  not  to  plant  peas 
in  the  same  ground  more  than  once  in 
every  four  or  five  years. 

Since  the  pea  aphid  is  carried  over 
winter  on  the  clovers  and  alfalfa,  it  is 
advisable  to  arrange  the  rotation,  if 
possible,  so  that  the  pea  land  would  not 
be  near  these  crops. 

The  early  varieties  of  peas  with  lighter 
vine  growth  sometime  are  used  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  alfalfa,  clover,  or  sweet 
clover. 

Soil  Preparation 

A  well-drained,  deep,  fertile  mellow 
loam  soil,  uniform  in  slope  and  structure, 
retentive  of  moisture  and  with  a  low 
lime  requirement,  is  preferred  for  peas. 
Good  drainage  'and  good  soil  depth  are 
essential  to  allow  a  deep  peneti-ation  of 
the  root  system  and  reduce  drought  in¬ 
jury  to  a  minimum. 

Outstanding  differences  in  yield  of  ad¬ 
joining  pea  fields  frequently  have  been 
due  to  differences  in  soil  preparation  and 
condition  of  the  seedbed  at  the  time  of 
planting  alone.  Deep  plowing,  early 
enough  for  grass  and  crop  remains  to 
decay,  followed  by  deep,  thorough  disk¬ 
ing,  are  essential  in  preparing  a  good 
seedbed.  Erosion  is  less  likely  to  occur 
if  the  soil  is  plowed  early  in  the  spring, 
but  late  fall  or  winter  plowing  sometimes 
may  be  necessary  where  a  sod  crop  pre¬ 
cedes  peas  and  the  soil  is  heavy.  The 
application  of  about  200  pounds  per  acre 
of  nitrogen-carrying  fertilizer  before 
plowing  will  hasten  the  decay  of  grass 


cover  crops.  Disking  may  have  to  be 
done  more  often  when  a  heavy  rain  in¬ 
terrupts  the  fitting  and  seeding.  A  roller, 
cultipacker,  or  smoothing  harrow  used 
immediately  after  the  soil  is  prepared  in 
the  spring  will  break  up  clods,  leaving 
the  soil  smooth  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
moisture. 

Manure  and  Fertilixer 

A  common  practice  followed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  higher  yielding  crops  of  peas 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  shown  by  a  survey 
in  1941,  was  the  application  of  500 
pounds  of  4-12-4,  or  similar  fertilizer 
and  10  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  mostly 
on  loam  soils  of  medium  fertility.  Less 
fertile  or  sandy  loam  soils  would  re¬ 
quire  more  nitrogen  and  potash,  such  as 
a  5-10-5  or  5-10-10,  at  the  rate  of  500 
to  800  pounds  per  acre.  Soils  higher  in 
fertility,  especially  good  clay  loams,  re¬ 
spond  well  to  4-16-4,  or  a  similar  mix¬ 
ture,  at  about  500  pounds  per  acre. 

The  safest  method  to  apply  fertilizer 
is  to  drill  the  entire  amount  broadcast 
about  3  inches  deep  before  sowing  the 
seed.  Some  newer  drills  distribute  the 
fertilizer  so  that  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  Injury  is  likely 
to  occur  when  the  fertilizer  and  seed  are 
drilled  together. 

Seeding 

Since  seed  constitutes  about  a  third 
of  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop,  it  pays 
to  use  only  the  best.  The  Alaska  variety 
is  a  round  smooth-seeded  type,  grown  in 
all  sections  where  peas  are  grown  for 
canning  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  best 
for  the  early  crop,  especially  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  there  is  a  quick  change  from 
cool  to  warm  weather.  Early,  sweet 
wrinkled  varieties,  such  as  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Early  Sweet,  Thomas  Laxton,  and 
Canners  Gem  may  be  grown  in  all  pea 
growing  areas  of  the  State  including 
the  warmer  southeastern  areas.  Later 
maturing  varieties,  such  as  Pride,  Can- 
ner  King,  Perfection,  and  Large  Seeded 
Perfection  may  be  grown  in  the  cooler 
areas  of  the  State. 

The  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  put  into  good  condition,  but 
not  so  early  that  a  freeze  is  likely  to 
occur  after  the  vines  have  become  sev¬ 
eral  inches  tall.  Peas  planted  early  give 
larger  yields  and  remain  in  good  can¬ 
ning  condition  for  a  longer  period  than 
late  planted  peas. 

Four  bushels  per  acre  is  considered 
to  be  the  minimum  rate  for  the  Alaska 
variety  and  five  bushels  is  the  amount 
needed  for  large-seeded  varieties.  A 


slightly  larger  amount  of  seed  per  acre 
is  needed  on  the  heavier  or  more  fertile 
soils.  A  stand  of  four  to  five  plants  per 
square  foot  gives  the  largest  yields. 

The  best  stand  is  obtained  when  peas 
are  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  seed 
from  drying  out  before  germination.  A 
depth  of  1%  to  2  inches  is  sufficient  on 
most  Pennsylvania  loam  soils. 

Seeding  usually  is  done  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  grain  drill,  sowing  the  full 
amount  in  one  sowing  and  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  Immediately  following,  the  land 
should  be  gone  over  with  a  roller  or  light 
harrow  to  leave  a  smooth  surface  upon 
which  to  operate  the  mower  at  harvest 
time. 

Harvesting 

The  sugar  content  in  peas  decreases 
rapidly  after  the  vines  are  cut,  and  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  more  rapid 
the  loss.  Therefore,  the  best  quality  is 
obtained  when  peas  are  vined,  shelled, 
and  canned  immediately  after  harvest¬ 
ing.  Time  and  labor  may  be  saved  in 
harvesting  the  crop  if  a  hayloader  is 
used  to  load  the  peas  from  windrows. 

Vine  Disposal 

Pea  vines  make  excellent  green  feed 
for  livestock  and  may  be  made  into 
silage.  They  are  commonly  put  into  rec¬ 
tangular  stacks  with  the  tops  flat  and 
packed  solidly  so  that  complete  fermen¬ 
tation  takes  place  except  in  the  outside 
layers.  These  outside  layers  of  the 
stack,  which  do  not  go  through  the 
process  of  fermentation,  may  carry  dis¬ 
ease  organisms  and  are  not  considered 
safe  for  applying  directly  to  the  land. 
Well-trampled  silage  should  not  have 
more  than  8  to  12  inches  of  spoiled  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  outer  edges.  Since  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water  exudes  from 
these  stacks,  adequate  drainage  must  be 
provided  to  carry  off  the  surplus  juices. 

The  average  yield  of  vines  is  three 
tons  per  acre,  but  this  varies  with  the 
variety  of  peas,  soil,  and  seasonal 
conditions. 


CORRECTION  IN  PEACH 
DEFINITIONS 

“Unpeeled  Halves”  have  been  defined 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
an  optional  ingredient  for  canned  peaches 
and  have  been  ordered  included  in  the 
new  definitions  and  standards  as  promul¬ 
gated  on  February  26. 
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WATCHING  WASHINGTON 


SALES  OF  TINNED  SCRAP 
RESTRICTED 

Because  tinned  scrap  is  essential  in 
the  copper  precipitation  process,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Industry  Operations  has  issued 
Supplementary  Order  M-24-a,  effective 
March  25,  segregating  certain  amounts  of 
tinned  and  detinned  scrap  for  the  use  of 
copper  companies  in  California. 

The  order  prohibits  persons  from  sell¬ 
ing  or  shipping  tinned  scrap  in  any  of  the 
counties  listed  in  Schedule  A,  except  to 
the  place  of  business  of  a  broker  or 
dealer  within  any  such  county,  shredding 
or  detinning  plant  in  any  such  county, 
or  to  a  plant  engaged  in  the  precipitation 
of  copper.  Exceptions  must  have  the  spe¬ 
cific  permission  of  the  Director  of  In¬ 
dustry  Operations. 

Persons  producing  detinned  scrap  at  a 
detinning  plant  located  in  any  such 
county  are  prohibited  from  selling  or 
shipping  detinned  scrap  produced  at  such 
plants  except  to  a  plant  engaged  in  the 
precipitation  of  copper. 

Counties  listed  in  Schedule  A  all  are 
in  California.  Other  areas  may  be  added 
later. 


INTERPRET  “CEILING”  ORDER 

The  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  has  secured  the 
following  interpretation  of  OPA’s  ceiling 
order  affecting  canned  foods: 

“This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  in  which  you  ask  two  questions  in 
connection  with  the  above  price  regula¬ 
tion  (Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  6,  Canned  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables).  In  paragraph  1  of  your  letter 
you  state  that  a  wholesaler  has  one  lot  of 
merchandise  which  cost  $1.00  per  case 
and  which  he  has  been  selling  for  $1.35, 
and  a  second  lot  which  cost  $1.10  per 
case.  You  ask  whether,  on  selling  out 
the  lot  costing  $1.00,  he  may  under  the 
above  price  regulation  advance  his  sell¬ 
ing  price  to  $1.45  on  the  case  which  cost 
$1.10.  In  paragraph  2  of  your  letter, 
you  state  that  a  wholesaler  has  merchan¬ 
dise  costing  $1.00  which  he  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  for  $1.35,  and  you  ask  whether,  while 
he  has  such  merchandise  in  stock,  he 
may  purchase  a  new  lot  of  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  at  $1.40  and  sell  it  for  $1.55. 
In  answer  to  your  first  inquiry,  we  advise 
you  that  the  wholesaler  may  advance  his 
selling  price  on  the  lot  costing  $1.10  to 
$1.45,  provided  (a)  that  he  has  sold  out 
the  entire  lot  costing  $1.00;  and  (b)  that 
the  cost  of  the  $1.00  lot  was  the  basis  for 
the  selling  price  that  became  his  maxi¬ 
mum  price  under  Section  1341.1(b). 

“In  answer  to  your  second  inquiry,  we 
advise  you  that  the  wholesaler  may  not 
sell  the  new  lot  costing  $1.40  at  the  price 
of  $1.55  as  long  as  he  has  in  stock  mer¬ 
chandise  costing  $1.00,  which  he  had  been 
selling  at  $1.35.  Section  1341.2  author¬ 
izes  an  adjustment  for  increased  inven¬ 


tory  replacement  costs  only  when  all  of 
the  inventory,  the  cost  of  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  selling  price  that  became 
the  maximum  price  under  Section 
1341.1(b)  has  been  sold.” 


NEW  U.  S.  STANDARDS  BILL 

H. R.  6784,  introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  A.  L.  Somers  of  New  York,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  movement 
in  interstate  commerce  of  packages  of 
foods  not  of  the  standard  units  of  weight 
or  measure  prescribed  by  the  bill. 

Under  Section  4  of  the  bill  the  follow¬ 
ing  standard  units  would  be  established 
for  packages,  the  specified  quantities  be¬ 
ing  the  net  contents  of  the  packages 
filled  as  far  as  possible  without  impair¬ 
ment  of  quality: 

I.  — For  dry  and  solid  foods,  1,  2,  4,  8, 
and  12  ounces;  one  pound,  one  and  one- 
half  pounds;  and  multiples  of  one  pound, 
avoirdupois  weight. 

2.  — For  liquid  foods  and  canned  foods, 
1,  2,  4,  8,  and  12  ounces;  one  pint,  one 
and  one-half  pints;  one  quart,  three 
pints,  two  quarts,  three  quarts,  one  gal¬ 
lon,  and  multiples  of  one  gallon.  United 
States  liquid  measures. 

3.  — For  foods,  except  canned  foods, 
which  are  essentially  or  preponderantly 
solid  at  68  degrees  F.,  packages  are 
specified  in  (1)  above. 

4.  — For  foods,  except  canned  foods, 
which  are  essentially  or  preponderantly 
liquid  or  viscous  at  68  degrees  F.,  pack¬ 
ages  as  specified  in  (2)  above. 

5.  — For  foods,  except  canned  foods, 
which  are  semi-solid;  packages  are  spe¬ 
cified  either  in  (1)  or  (2)  above  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  general  consumer  usage. 

The  measure,  if  enacted,  would  become 
effective  12  months  after  the  first  day 
of  January  next  succeeding  its 
enactment. 


O.P.A.  OPENS  BALTIMORE 
OFFICE 

The  opening  of  a  new  regional  office 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Division  of  Field  Operations  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  new  office,  located  in  the  Baltimore 
Trust  Building,  will  direct  all  OPA  field 
operations  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Virginia  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Atlantic  region,  and  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
under  the  Philadelphia  region. 

Leo  S.  McCormick,  previously  acting 
regional  director  in  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice,  will  head  the  Baltimore  office  as 
acting  regional  director.  Under  him  will 
be  Clifford  Snider,  acting  regional  at¬ 
torney,  and  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  regional 
price  executive.  Reynolds  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  Philadelphia. 


Like  the  10  regional  offices  already  in 
operation,  the  Baltimore  office  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  OPA  operations  in  its 
territory.  These  include  rationing,  price 
control  administration,  investigation  and 
enforcement,  and  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Division. 

SCUDDER  REPLACES 
KRIMENDAHL  ON  W.P.B. 
COMMITTEE 

H.  F.  Krimendahl  of  Crampton  Can¬ 
neries,  Celina,  Ohio,  has  resigned  from 
the  Fruit,  Fish  and  Vegetables  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  it  has  been  announced. 

Carl  Scudder  of  J.  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  of 
Windfall,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  to 
replace  Mr.  Krimendahl. 

RUSSIA  GETS  U.  S.  FOODS 

Large-scale  movement  of  foods  to 
Russia  under  lease-lend  is  getting  under 
way,  according  to  Washington  reports 
last  week. 

Principal  commodities  shipped  thus  far 
have  been  sugar,  wheat,  and  flour,  with 
some  meat  products  and  vegetable  oils 
also  going  forward. 

Other  developments  in  the  lease-lend 
food  picture  include  the  reported  arrival 
of  considerable  quantities  of  canned  foods 
and  other  food  products  for  supplying 
the  United  Nations’  armies  in  the  Far 
East. 

During  the  first  full  year  of  lease-lend 
operations,  food  shipments  under  the 
program  included  814,756,776  pounds  of 
meat  and  fish  products;  663,718,096 
pounds  of  milk  products;  128,652,685 
pounds  of  egg  products;  814,006,538 
pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  1,018,- 
659,678  pounds  of  grain  and  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  22,932,331  pounds  of  sugar  and 
related  products. 

Currently,  plans  are  under  way  for 
materially  increasing  the  production  of 
concentrated  orange  juice  in  California 
and  Florida  for  shipment  to  Britain  on 
the  lease-lend  program.  This  product, 
made  from  culls,  is  highly  concentrated 
to  save  containers  and  effect  economies 
in  shipping  space,  and  is  “reconstituted” 
by  the  addition  of  water  when  it  reaches 
consumers  in  England.  The  concen¬ 
trated  juice  is  distributed  in  6-ounce 
bottles,  on  a  rationed  basis,  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Foods. 

FSCC  WANTS  CANNED 
POTATOES 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  has  asked  for  bids  on  can¬ 
ned  whole  white  potatoes  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  purchasing  agent  on  or  be¬ 
fore  11:00  A.  M.  on  March  30.  The  in¬ 
vitation  states  that  vendors  will  not  be 
entitled  to  any  drawback  for  tin  plate 
used  with  respect  to  canned  potatoes  ex¬ 
ported  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corporation.  Notice  of  acceptance 
will  be  given  by  midnight  April  1. 
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Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


superior  strains  of 

PEAS  TOMATO  BEANS 
CORN  BEET  SPINACH 

and  other  canners'  seeds,  as  the 
result  of  long  years  of  plant 
breeding  and  careful  selection 
are  especially  adapted  to  the 
canners'  needs. 

Landreth*s  certified  tomato  seed 
is  especially  recommended. 

D.LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  oF  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7^  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


FIRE  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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U.  S.  EMPLOYMENT 
LABOR 

Every  migratory  labor  camp  will  soon 
have  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  directing 
seasonal  farm  workers  to  available  jobs 
in  order  to  help  meet  the  mounting  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  labor,  it  was  announced 
March  16th  by  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator  Paul  V.  McNutt. 

The  plan  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  operates  the  camps, 
and  the  Employment  Service  which  is 
responsible  for  recruiting  and  placing 
farm  workers,  Mr,  McNutt  stated.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  the  camps  maintained 
on  the  Pacific  seaboard  and  in  some  of 
the  western  States,  there  will  be  18 
mobile  migratory  camps  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  to  give  shelter  and  placement 
service  to  seasonal  workers  in  this  area. 

“Early  in  April,  these  mobile  camps, 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  Army  canton¬ 
ments,  will  be  erected  in  areas  where, 
according  to  past  experience,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  seasonal  labor,”  the 
Administrator  declared.  “They  will  be 
located  in  the  vegetable  lands  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  and  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  regions  of  Maryland, 
southern  New  Jersey,  central  Connecticut 
and  upper  New  York  State.” 

Small  tents  for  living  quarters,  usually 
150  to  a  camp,  large  tents  for  religious 
services  and  recreation,  tents  for  electric 
power  for  lighting,  tents  for  laundry 
equipment  and  showers,  trailer  or  tent 
offices  for  the  camp  manager,  the  camp 
nurse,  the  Farm  Placement  representa¬ 
tive,  form  the  major  part  of  the  standard 
equipment  of  these  mobile  housing  and 
Employment  Service  units. 

“Essentially  the  purpose  of  the  camps 
is  to  provide  housing  and  job  placement 
service  to  workers  in  the  areas  where  the 
units  locate,”  Mr.  McNutt  explained. 
“While  some  migrant  workers  follow  the 
crops  in  a  long  trek  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  the  vast  majority  move  about 
within  a  small  radius.  The  strawberry 
or  potato  crop  in  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  will  bring  out  local  labor  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  after  which 
the  workers  return  to  their  homes! 
Similarly  the  vegetable  and  orchard  crops 
of  New  York  attract  local  labor  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
during  peak  harvesting  seasons  there  is 
as  much  farm  labor  traveling  from  one 
community  to  another  within  a  State  as 
there  is  between  and  across  States.” 

The  18  mobile  camps  will  make  a  total 
of  40  stops  between  April  and  November, 
each  unit  remaining  on  location  until  the 
seasonal  demand  for  workers  in  that  area 
ceases  and  moving  further  north  to  the 
next,  in  time  to  meet  the  seasonal  demand 
there.  Some  camps  will  make  two  stops; 
a  few,  three.  At  each  location  the  Farm 


SERVICE  TO  DIRECT 
CAMPS 

Placement  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  attached  to  the 
camp  will  carry  on  his  duties  of  recruit¬ 
ing  workers  for  local  farmers  and  direct¬ 
ing  workers  to  farm  jobs.  His  placement 
services  will  not  be  limited  to  workers 
housed  in  the  camp  but  will  be  available 
to  all  farm  labor  in  the  surrounding 
community. 

Regional,  State,  and  district  officials  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  have  been 
notified  to  instruct  their  field  personnel, 
including  Farm  Placement  officers  and 
camp  managers,  to  work  out  plans  for 
effective  cooperation  at  local  camps. 

CANNERY  LABOR  SHORTAGE  ESTIMATED 

California  Processors  &  Growers,  Inc., 
whose  membership  comprises  35  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  California  canning  con¬ 
cerns,  has  completed  a  survey  which 
indicates  that  the  industry  faces  a  labor 
shortage  ranging  from  20  per  cent  to 
45  per  cent  during  the  1942  season.  The 
survey  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
area  industrial  committee  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board.  The  organization,  whose 
members  normally  employ  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  cannery  workers  in  California 
and  pack  about  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  pack,  made  a  survey  of 
more  than  60,000  workers  employed  by 
California  canneries  last  year. 

The  returns  indicated  a  1942  labor 
shortage  of  45  per  cent  in  peaches  and 
pears,  28  per  cent  in  asparagus  and 
tomatoes,  and  20  per  cent  in  apricots. 
This  shortage  is  absolutely  independent 
of  the  shortage  of  farm  labor.  The 
survey  was  made  to  assist  in  the  study 
of  such  questions  as  the  proposed  re¬ 
adjustment  of  school  vacation  periods, 
vacation  employment  during  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  to  determine  whether  women 
who  have  not  done  cannery  work  should 
be  urged  under  wartime  conditions  to 
enter  this  field  of  employment. 


DOING  THEIR  BIT 

The  Canadian  Food  Packer  for  March, 
1942,  says  that  among  the  food  packing 
firms  who  subscribed  to  Canada’s  second 
Victory  Loan,  were  the  following:  Swift 
Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.,  $2,000,000;  Acadia 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  $500,000;  B.  C. 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  $1,000,000;  W.  J. 
Bush  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  $25,000; 
Canada  Packers,  Ltd.,  $2,000,000;  Can¬ 
ada  Starch  Co.,  Ltd.,  $350,000;  Catelli 
Food  Products,  Ltd.,  $15,000;  John  Duff 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  $25,000;  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  $250,000;  Kelly  Douglas  & 
Co.,  $200,000;  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling 
Co.,  $500,000;  Walter  M.  Lawney,  Ltd., 
$100,000;  National  Grocers  Co.,  Ltd., 
$125,000;  Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd.,  $500,- 
000;  Salada  Tea  Co.,  $500,000. 


HARVEY  BURR  MARRIED 

Harvey  R.  Burr,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau  and 
Miss  Anita  M.  Zander  of  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  were  married  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  March  25th,  at  Emmanuel 
Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore.  Next  day 
in  attendance  at  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  Convention,  they  were  the 
recipients  of  much  hand  shaking  and 
congratulations. 


NEW  PEAR  GRADES 

A  tentative  draft  of  U.  S.  Standards 
for  Grades  for  canned  pears  has  been 
developed  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  and  is  being  forwarded  to  inter¬ 
ested  persons  who  may  care  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestive  criticism  and  comment  before  be¬ 
ing  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  new  standards  be¬ 
come  effective  as  of  April  15,  1942. 

GRADES  FOR  FROZEN  PRODUCTS 
Tentative  Standards  for  Grades  of 
frozen  asparagus  and  corn  have  also 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Department  and 
submitted  for  criticism  and  comment. 
These  become  effective  as  of  April  1. 

FAIRMONT  EXPANDS 

The  Fairmont  Canning  Company  is  en¬ 
larging  its  plant  at  Waseca,  Minnesota, 
to  provide  increased  facilities  for  freez¬ 
ing  peas  and  other  vegetables. 


CALPAK  SHOWS  MOVIES 

California  Packing  Corporation  will 
stage  a  “triple  feature”  movie  in  New 
York  on  April  2,  when  it  will  show  three 
films  depicting  packing  operations  before 
an  audience  of  grocery  trade  leaders  at 
the  Western  Union  Building,  60  Hudson 
Street. 

The  pictures:  “Gifts  of  the  Sun,”  por¬ 
tray  the  production  and  processing  of 
dried  fruits;  “Pineapple  of  the  Pacific,” 
illustrates  the  packing  of  pineapple  and 
pineapple  juice  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  “Pick  of  the  Pod,”  illustrative  of  pea 
growing  and  canning. 

The  pictures  are  beautifully  done  in 
color  on  sound  film. 

The  scheduled  audience  will  include 
many  buyers  representing  wholesale 
grocery  houses  and  chains  operating  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

CLAM  DIGGING  RESTRICTED 

Governor  Charles  A.  Sprague  of 
Oregon  has  issued  an  order  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  safety  that  clam  digging 
on  the  beaches  of  the  State  be  restricted 
to  daylight  hours. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  American  Can 
Company  Speaking  Service,  yill  address 
the  Triangle  Grocers  Assdciation  at 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  March  31. 
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RUBE  PERIN  COES  WEST 

The  Continental  Can  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  R.  L.  Perin 
as  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Manager  for  the 
Company  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  oc¬ 
curred  through  the  death  of  C.  H.  Englar 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Perin  whose  entire  business 
career  has  been  spent  in  serving  the 
canning  industry  came  with  Continental 
when  the  U.  S.  Can  Company  was  ac¬ 
quired.  He  has  always  served  as  a  sales 
representative  in  the  Packers’  Can  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Company  and  since  1929  he  has 
been  Sales  Manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
district. 

His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  can 
business  qualifies  him  exceptionally  well 
for  his  new  post,  and  he  carries  with  him 
the  best  wishes  for  success  from  his 
many  friends  in  the  middle  west.  He 
will  make  his  headquarters  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  at  155  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


BEWARE 

The  enemy  will  “try  to  spread  doubt 
and  confusion,  discontent  and  mistrust 
.  .  .  Beware  of  the  man  who  instills 
doubt  in  your  mind,  he  may  not  be 
Hitler’s  agent,  but  he  is  doing  that 
agent’s  work,”  says  Donald  Nelson. 


LEAGUE  REELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  Canners  League  of  California  has 
announced  the  reelection  of  all  its  offi¬ 
cers.  The  election  took  place  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  at  San 
Francisco,  following  the  recent  Industry 
War  Council  at  Del  Monte.  The  officers 
are  C.  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing 
Co.,  president;  Preston  McKinney,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  secretary;  A.  W. 
Fames,  California  Packing  Corporation, 
vice-president;  H.  E.  Gray,  Barron-Gray 
Packing  Co.,  vice-president;  A.  R.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Kings  County  Packing  Co.,  treas¬ 
urer;  W.  S.  Everts,  assistant  secretary, 
and  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton,  assistant 
secretary. 


PAVER  MOVES 

Paul  Paver  &  Associates,  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  a  number  of  leading  can¬ 
ners  and  food  firms,  have  moved  into 
new  offices  in  the  Boyce  Bldg.,  500  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  The  building 
formerly  occupied  by  this  Company  for 
so  long  a  time,  has  recently  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  precision  tool  company 
which  had  to  have  more  room  because  of 
being  so  behind  with  Government  orders. 


SOMEBODY’S  SON 

By  G.  L.  Creed 

(Squadron  Leader  R.  C.  A.  F.) 

Somebody’s  Son  has  volunteered  to  risk 
his  life  for  you  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Son  is  far  from  home  and  the 
things  that  homefolk  do  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Son  for  your  Freedom’s  sake 
is  preparing  himself  for  War  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Son  deserves  your  help — ^for 
it’s  YOU  he  is  fighting  for! 

Somebody’s  Mother  is  giving  her  boy  in 
a  Cause  that  is  yours  as  well  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Wife  knows  a  loneliness  that 
only  her  heart  can  tell  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Mother  and  Somebody’s  Wife 
are  doing  all  they  can  do  .  .  . 

Somebody  prays  that  some  other  may 
care — and  the  answer  is  up  to  YOU! 

Somebody’s  Son  in  the  days  to  come  must 
meet  the  bitter  Test  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Man  for  our  Freedom’s  plan 
in  a  foreign  field  may  rest  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Job  is  to  care  for  them  NOW 
— for  on  them  all  our  hopes  depend  .  .  . 

Somebody’s  Job  is  to  dig  up  the  cash — 
and  that  Somebody’s  YOU,  my  friend! 

- — From  Canadian  Food  Packer — March,  1942. 


SCREW  TYPE  FINISHER 
OR  EXTRACTOR 


AND  BALANCED  WITH  YDUR 

HIGH  SPEED  LINE 


The  Berlin  Chapman  Screw  Type  Finisher  or  Ex¬ 
tractor  is  particularly  adaptable  to  citrus  juices, 
tomato  juice,  purees,  light  pastes,  etc.  Adjustment 
is  simple,  by  the  hand  wheel  shown  on  the  end.  All 
Stainless  Steel  or  Monel  Metal  where  parts  contact 
food,  depending  on  the  foods  handled. 

All  welded  stainless  steel  construction,  with  no 
porous  castings  used. 

Direct  motor  or  belt  drive.  For  variable  speeds,  a 
motor  driven  belt  drive  can  be  had.  Screens  may 
be  had  with  any  practical  size  holes. 

2  sizes:  7  inches,  capacity  15  to  25  gal.  per  minute. 
9  inches,  capacity  30  to  40  gal.  per  minute.  Capaci¬ 
ties  are  sufficient  for  complete  lines  and  the  large 
size  is  balanced  with  your  high  speed  line. 

Write,  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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1941  SPINACH  PACK 

The  1941  pack  of  canned  spinach 
amounted  to  4,150,166  actual  cases,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  N.C.A. 
Division  of  Statistics.  This  compares 
with  4,206,130  cases  in  1940,  3,327,968 
cases  in  1939,  2,401,041  cases  in  1938  and 
4,994,532  cases  in  1937. 


Details  of  the  pack  by  regions  for  the 
years  1940  and  1941  follow: 


1940 

1941 

State 

Cases 

Cases 

New  York  . 

.  122,723 

223,757 

Maryland  &  Delaware . 

.  707,085 

333,529 

Missouri  &  Arkansas . 

.  1,572,205 

1,043,452 

Texas  &  Oklahoma . 

.  126,233 

233,841 

California  . 

.  1,314,756 

1,682,049 

Other  States  . 

.  363,128 

633,538 

Total  . 

.  4,206,130 

4,150,166 

N.  W.  PACKS  SET  RECORD 

Washington  and  Oregon  packed  a  total 
of  21,445,450  cases  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  1941,  compared  with 
slightly  over  14,000,000  cases  in  1940  and 
1939,  according  to  figures  released  by 
Western  Canner  and  Packer  in  February. 
The  1941  production  included  10,190,358 
cases  of  fruits  and  11,255,092  cases  of 
vegetables. 

By  years,  packs  in  the  Northwest  have 
been  as  follows,  in  actual  cases  of  all 
sizes,  as  compiled  by  this  journal. 


Year  Fruits  Vegetables  Total 


1938  .  5,884,903  6,376,412  12,261,315 

1939  .  8,178,144  5,995,970  14,174,114 

1940  .  7,617,351  6,918,690  14,536,041 

1941  .  10,127,677  10,965,060  21,092,737 


By  varieties,  the  1941  pack  of  canned 
fruits  compared  with  1940  as  follows 
(actual  cases) : 

Variety  1940  1941 


Apples  . 

.  731,230 

1,349,980 

Apricots  . 

.  167,587 

192,722 

Blackberries  . 

.  267,624 

264,255 

Black  raspberries . 

.  11,439 

24,184 

Cherries,  black . 

.  134,133 

241,607 

Cherries,  Royal  Ann 

.  347,819 

427,778 

Cherries,  R.  S.  P . 

.  213,291 

57,353 

Gooseberries  . 

.  61,172 

51,899 

Loganberries  . 

.  74,767 

61,504 

Peaches  . 

.  407,200 

639,406 

Pears  . 

.  3,470,918 

4,267,903 

Plums  . 

.  16,864 

184,989 

Prunes  . 

.  1,160,945 

1,938,058 

Red  raspberries . 

. .  106,891 

97,990 

Rhubarb  . 

.  7,442 

13,551 

Strawberries  . 

.  153,557 

105,863 

Youngberries  . 

.  142,551 

94,877 

Others  . . 

.  141,921 

176,439 

TOTALS  . 

.  7,617,351 

10,190,358 

The  canned  vegetable  packs 

in  Wash- 

ington-Oregon  compared  as  follows  in 

the  two  seasons 

(actual  cases) : 

Variety 

1940 

1941 

Asparagus  . 

.  157,363 

303,386 

Green  Peas . 

.  1,758,815 

2,286,431 

Beets  . 

.  429,237 

1,023,651 

Carrots  . 

.  269,591 

404,639 

Corn  . 

.  346,264 

655,492 

.  3,142,338 

5,527,365 

Peas-and-Carrots  . . 

.  195,118 

320,993 

Pumpkin  . . 

.  199,216 

236,953 

Sauerkraut  . 

.  117,816 

174,035 

Spinach  . 

.  45,000 

91,567 

Tomatoes  . 

.  150,029 

112,677 

Tomato  juice  . 

.  65,720 

50,658 

Others  . 

.  42,183 

67,245 

TOTALS  . 

.  6,918,690 

11,255,092 

CONTINENTAL  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  organization  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
held  March  25,  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected :  C.  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the 
board;  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  president;  S.  J. 
Steele,  executive  vice-president;  A.  V. 
Crary,  I.  W.  England,  F.  J.  O’Brien  and 
J.  S.  Snelham,  vice-presidents;  J.  B.  Jef- 
fress,  Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer;  R.  H. 
Alexander,  assistant  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer;  and  L.  R.  Dodson,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

Although  sales  of  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  to  March  10  of  the  current  year 
were  ahead  of  those  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  1941  period,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  the  company’s  volume  in  the 
coming  months,  considering  the  limita¬ 
tions  placed  on  the  use  of  tin  and  tinplate 
by  can  manufacturers  under  government 
rulings  which  became  effective  February 
11,  1942,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  Carle  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  of  the  company  held 
March  24,  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  He 
pointed  out  that  much  would  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  blackplate  and  other 
substitute  materials  were  available  to 
can  manufacturers. 

First  consideration  will,  of  coui’se,  be 
given  to  the  production  of  cans  for  food 
and  other  supplies  needed  by  our  expand¬ 
ing  armed  forces,  for  our  allies  under  the 
lend-lease  program  and  for  essential 
civilian  needs,  Mr.  Conway  stated. 

He  indicated  that  since  the  first  of  the 
year  the  company  had  materially  in¬ 


creased  its  production  of  articles  going 
directly  to  the  government  as  part  of  the 
fighting  equipment  of  our  armed  forces, 
and  stated  that  this  type  of  production 
would  continue  to  increase  in  the  coming 
months. 

Messrs.  Sidney  J.  Steele,  H.  Bartow 
Farr,  Arthur  G.  Chase  and  Charles  L. 
Jones  were  re-elected  as  Class  B  directors 
of  the  company  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

TORNADO  DAMAGES 
SHELBY  CANNERY 

The  plant  of  the  Shelby  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  was  badly 
damaged  by  a  tornado  about  5:30  on 
Monday  afternoon,  March  16.  Although 
damage  in  excess  of  $20,000  was  done, 
no  one  was  hurt.  At  7  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  a  crew  of  workmen  was 
busily  engaged  in  clearing  up  debris  and 
repairing  the  damage. 

BOZEMAN  BUILDS  FREEZING 
PLANT 

Bozeman  Canning  Company,  Mt. 
Veimon,  Washington,  has  built  a  new 
quick  freezing  plant  at  San  Jose, 
California. 

EAMES  IN  WHO’S  WHO 

A.  W.  Eames,  president  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  is  among  the  San  Franciscans 
listed  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  Who’s 
Who  in  America. 


TOMATO  PULP  PACKS  1941 

Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 


This  report  is  complete  for  the  industry,  but  does  not  include  pulp  packed  for  re- 
manufacture  in  the  same  plant.  It  is  intended  to  cover  the  pack  of  pulp  and  puree  for 
sale  and  is  therefore,  comparable  to  the  reports  issued  for  previous  years. 

1938 .  2,164,202  r939 . .7. .  2J?C^9  mO .  2,104,898 

Can  Size  2  1  2M>  6/10  Gallons  Misc.  Tin  TOTAL 


New  York  .  63 

Maryland  . 

Delaware  . 

N.  J.  &  Pa . 

Ohio  .  21,680 

Indiana  .  8,189 

Michigan  . 

Utah  . 

California  .  402 

Other  States  . 

TOTAL  .  30,334 


.  17,533 

39,838  .  92,613 


1,479  44,623 

17,114  110,597 

94,602  586,667 

.  31,500 

171  618  195,154 

186  4,646  883,513 

8,000  30  123,605 

161,390  5,294  2,085,805 


7,896  10,850  36,342 

.  132,451 

.  (a) 

.  46,102 

.  21,000  170,391 

29,651  719,109 

.  31,500 

24,502  220,445 

60,654  198,083  1,147,484 

43,865  76,092  251,592 

166,568  306,025  2,755,416 


(a)  Included  in  “Other  States.” 

SWEET  POTATO  PACKS 


Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Diviswi  of  Statistics 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  reports  of  all  canners  known  to  have  been  packing 
Sweet  Potatoes  in  1940  and  1941. 

1940  SWEET  POTATO  PACK 


24/2 

24/2M! 

6/10 

No.  3  Vac. 

Misc. 

TOTAL 

Solid  . 

.  38,767 

126,083 

45,400 

49,000 

6,270 

264,520 

Syrup  . 

.  110,253 

76,443 

17,622 

43,390 

288,872 

381,262 

4,963 

252,661 

288,872 

806,053 

TOTAL  U.  S . 

. .  149,020  201,526  63,022 

1941  SWEET  POTATO  PACK 

11,223  ' 

Solid  . 

.  103,941 

341,481 

82,649 

116,000 

4,193 

64'7,264 

Syrup  . 

.  279,368 

134,101 

31,610 

73,899 

465,024 

663,923 

3,837 

1  622,806 

1  465,024 

,  1,636,093 

1 

TOTAL  U.  S . 

.  383,299 

475,682 

114,259 

8,030 
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INDEPENDENT  GROCERS  MEET 
AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

More  than  600  independent  retail 
grocers  from  Northern  and  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada,  members  of  United 
Grocers,  Ltd.,  met  at  San  Francisco 
recently  for  their  thirty-sixth  annual 
convention.  Attendance  was  larger  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  many  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  the  industry  to 
receive  attention. 

E.  G.  DeStaute,  secretary-manager  of 
Spartan  Grocers,  Los  Angeles,  said  that 
definitely  without  figuring  profits  retail 
grocers  can  anticipate  some  of  the  things 
of  tomorrow.  “Yesterday,  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  price  fixing,”  he  said,  “today  it  is 
here.  Yesterday  we  thought  there  was 
enough  waste  in  this  country  to  feed 
Europe;  today  we  know  better.  Yester¬ 
day  we  thought  we  were  some  pumpkins ; 
today  we  know  that  our  canned  corn  and 
our  automobiles  depend  on  the  native  in 
Malaya.  There  will  be  fewer  deliveries 
by  grocers  when  the  spare  goes  on  the 
fourth  wheel  and  it  is  our  job  to  politely 
use  intestinal  fortitude  in  educating  cus¬ 
tomers  to  delivery  problems.” 

J.  B.  Rhodes,  general  manager  of 
Associated  Grocers,  Seattle,  spoke  at 
length  on  turnover  and  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  its  maintenance.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  more  efficiently  grocers 
run  their  business,  the  more  help  they 
will  be  giving  to  winning  the  war. 


Other  speakers  were  Prof.  Samuel  C. 
May,  University  of  California  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Defense  Council;  Paul 
Willis,  President  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America;  H.  H. 
Sack,  President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers;  Walt  Loughrey, 
Western  representative  of  National 
Retailer-Owned  Grocers;  Gene  Flack, 
trade  relations  counsel  of  the  Sales 
Executive  Club,  New  York;  W.  D. 
Hadeler,  Secretary,  California  Retail 
Grocers  and  Merchants  Association,  and 
S.  R.  Epperson,  President  of  United 
Grocers,  Ltd. 

MOVE  RETAILER  CONVENTION 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  has  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  change  the  location  of 
the  45th  Annual  Convention  from  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  date, 
too,  has  been  changed  to  the  week  of 
June  8th,  1942.  Convention  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Palmer  House. 

This  decision  was  reached  by  the  Board 
after  a  careful  country-wide  survey  to 
find  the  most  suitable  location  for  the 
majority  of  the  members  who  will  wish 
to  attend  and  learn  about  the  problems 
facing  grocers  during  this  war  emer¬ 
gency.  The  seriousness  of  the  labor 
situation  in  retail  stores  apparently 
makes  it  impossible  for  long  absences 
from  the  stores.  Many  members  felt 
they  would  like  to  have  the  convention 
in  a  central  area  so  they  could  attend 


and  hear  plans  for  changes  which  must 
be  made  in  their  stores  and  in  their 
methods  of  distribution. 

Program  plans  are  being  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted  now.  Much  time  will  be  set  aside 
for  careful  and  thorough  discussion  of 
all  problems.  Outstanding  speakers, 
while  they  will  be  few,  will  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  government  agencies  whose 
activities  affect  food  distribution. 

FEWER  FOOD  TRADE  FAILURES 

The  business  mortality  rate  in  the  food 
field  showed  improvement  in  1941,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Failures  in  the  canning  industry  to¬ 
taled  23,  with  liabilities  totaling  $600,000, 
against  44  failures  with  $1,683,000  in 
liabilities  in  1940,  and  48  with  liabilities 
of  $2,913,000  in  1939. 

In  the  wholesale  grocery  field,  last 
year’s  failures  totaled  171,  with  aggre¬ 
gate  liabilities  of  $2,602,000,  as  compared 
with  217  and  $3,911,000  in  1940  and  237 
with  liabilities  of  $3,570,000  in  1939. 

Retail  grocer  failures  last  year  to¬ 
taled  1,707,  with  combined  liabilities  of 
$7,407,000.  This  compares  with  2,699 
and  $7,541,000  in  1940  and  1,725  and 
$8,571,000  in  1939. 

NEW  FISH  CANNERY 

Santa  Inez  Fisheries,  Inc.,  and  Port 
Costa  Fisheries,  Inc.,  have  arranged  to 
erect  fish  canneries  at  Moss  Landing, 
Calif. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I NC OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


DON’T  GAMBLE! 

TREAT  SEED  SWEET  CORN 

WITH 

SEMESAN  JR. 

Avoid  losses  of  time,  money,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  labor,  on  seed  sweet  corn  that 
won’t  produce  a  profitable  yield. 

Makesure  your  seed  is  Semesan  Jr.- 
treated.  Semesan  Jr.  works  two 
ways — by  contact  and  effective  vapor  action — to  kill 
certain  seed-borne  and  soil-borne  disease  organisms. 
Costs  as  little  as  per  bushel  of  seed.  Generally 
saves  seed  by  reducing  seed  rotting,  seedling  blights; 
permits  earlier  planting  with  more  safety;  usually 
improves  yield  and  quality.  Wear  dry  mask  when 
treating.  Get  Semesan  Jr.  now  from  your  dealer. 
Write  now  for  free  Corn  Pamphlet  giving  further 
information 


BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

NEMOURS  BLDG.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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INFORMATION  PLEASEII 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade” 


AS  this  is  being  written,  in  the  middle  west  those 
farmers  sowing  early  peas  for  canning  prob- 
Vably  have  a  great  deal  of  seed  in  the  ground. 
Certainly,  the  canner  contracting  pea  acreage  knows 
nighly  the  exact  status  of  crop  operations.  He  will 
tell  anyone  asking  him  as  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  date  in  getting  the  crop  ready  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Dame  Nature.  Does  he  tell  anyone  else  ?  That 
is,  does  he  post  brokers  and  do  they  in  turn  tell  cus¬ 
tomers  what  they  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  crop 
if  everything  goes  according  to  plan?  Not  if  he  acts 
and  reacts  as  he  usually  does.  He  simply  is  too  busy 
with  planting  operations,  too  harassed  by  requests  of 
buyers  for  more  goods  which  he  cannot  deliver,  to  give 
any  attention  to  posting  his  sales  forces,  and  the  trade 
as  a  whole,  about  what  he  is  doing.  In  fact  many  will 
argue  that  today  with  Government  demands  what  they 
are,  one  would  be  foolish  to  even  hazard  a  guess  con¬ 
cerning  any  crop  that  is  just  being  put  in  the  ground. 

This  may  seem  very  true  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  who 
so  argues  but  let’s  think  a  moment.  Every  week  some 
organization  or  another  starts  a  posting  service  to  those 
interested  and  for  which  they  charge  real  money,  no 
foolin’.  These  services  are  snapped  up  by  avid  readers 
who  are  hungry  for  more  authoritative  news  about 
those  things  that  concern  their  business.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  making  money  by  operating  glorified 
clipping  bureaus  and  other  fact  finding  and  disseminat¬ 
ing  offices,  but  I  have  always  wondered  why  so  many 
business  men,  canners  especially,  are  so  loath  to  be 
among  the  first  to  tell  the  world  in  general,  and  their 
customers  especially,  about  the  status  of  their  business 
at  any  particular  time.  If  the  outlook  is  discouraging, 
enough  know  about  it  so  that  concealment  of  the  true 
facts  is  impossible.  If  the  opposite  is  true,  impartial 
reports  of  those  most  vitally  concerned  will  prevent 
undue  coloring  of  reports.  The  man  directly  respon¬ 
sible  is  the  one  who  should  put  out  the  information  for 
which  we  are  all  looking. 

These  particularly  are  times  in  which  we  are  looking 
for  all  the  useful  information  we  can  get  in  the  conduct 
of  our  business.  The  going  will  be  tough  any  way  you 
look  at  it.  We  will  need  everything  we  can  get  to 
bolster  our  morale  in  the  months  to  come.  Hiding  the 
truth  will  make  our  tasks  doubly  hard  when  it  finally 
becomes  known.  Let’s  start  a  campaign  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  of  putting  our  cards  on  the  table  so  that  all  may 
know  our  true  position !  Such  actions  have  always  been 
indicated  as  being  wise,  they  will  be  more  welcome 
now  than  ever. 

The  other  night  I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  retail  gro¬ 
cers  association,  one  of  the  few  live  ones  in  an  impor¬ 


tant  State.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  given  over  to  the 
discussion  of  the  impending  sugar  ration  plans.  As 
usual,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  several  voiced  their 
impatience  with  the  whole  set-up  and  ventured  the 
opinion  that  sugar  rationing  was  totally  unnecessary. 
In  all  the  talk  I  heard  no  word  about  Government  needs 
for  more  and  more  sugar.  I  heard  no  mention  of  any 
of  the  defense  uses  of  sugar  and  have  read  but  little 
mention  of  them  in  the  daily  press.  We  are  all  patri¬ 
otic,  we  all  are  willing  to  do  our  share  to  win  the  war, 
but  we  would  like  to  know  why  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  this  and  that  instead  of  being  compelled  to  blindly 
follow  any  decided-upon  course. 

Trade  papers  have  mentioned  that  it  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  coasts  are  poor  points  on  which  to  store 
canned  foods.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
storage  be  transferred  to  interior  points.  This  is  only 
the  teaching  of  common  sense  and  no  doubt  canners 
will  go  along  with  the  suggestion.  If  they  do,  it  will 
take  wild  horses  to  drag  from  them  the  admission  they 
are  acting  to  protect  stocks  on  hand  from  possible  de¬ 
struction  or  seizure  or  both.  We  would  all  feel  a  lot 
better  about  the  matter  if  we  were  told  authoritatively 
what  is  being  done  and  why.  Canners  of  many  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  told  so  many  cases  of  their  production 
will  be  earmarked  for  the  armed  forces  and  Lend-Lease 
shipments.  Casual  mention  of  these  allocations  have 
been  made  in  the  trade  press  but  the  daily  news  has 
but  little  on  the  matter.  What  is  more  disastrous,  our 
customers  are  left  to  garner  their  late  information 
from  their  memories  or  by  means  of  direct  inquiries  of 
principals.  All  the  information  ought  to  be  in  a  buyer’s 
files,  available  when  he  wants  it  without  delay. 

Every  county  in  the  United  States,  every  city  in  the 
land,  is  running  one  course  in  nutrition  after  another ; 
housewives  are  hungry  for  information  about  foods. 
What  are  we  doing  to  provide  this  information  insofar 
as  our  output  is  concerned  Do  corn  canners  point 
out  to  all  concerned  in  special  diets  that  corn  leaves 
an  acid  mineral  ash  while  the  majority  of  vegetables 
leave  one  that  is  alkaline  ?  Do  each  of  us  have  at  hand 
an  analysis  of  our  product  so  that  current  works  on 
nutrition  may  indicate  the  number  of  calories  in  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  product  in  order  that  those  watching  their 
calories  may  know  how  much  to  eat  or  the  quantity 
daily  that  will  be  best  for  them? 

For  years  we  have  been  busy  in  urging  mass  displays 
of  our  products  in  connection  with  associated  items.  If 
we  were  canning  corn  we  urged  the  display  of  our  goods 
in  connection  with  soda  crackers  or  bread  crumbs  if 
our  label  or  recipe  leafiets  called  for  the  making  of 
escalloped  corn.  That  was  fine  as  long  as  we  were 
coasting  along  at  a  normal  gait  but  it’s  not  so  hot  right 
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now.  Read  the  current  ads  and  you  will  find  fifty  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  food  ads  stressing  nutritive  values 
of  the  foods  they  are  selling.  Where  does  your  pack 
come  into  the.  picture  ?  Canned  pineapple  is  scarce,  it 
is  high  in  price  but  do  canners  of  pineapple  tell  us  that 
a  working  man  can  well  afford  to  eat  two  slices  of 
canned  pineapple  as  an  appetizer  at  breakfast,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  gets  from  this  nearly  as  many  calories  as  he 
does  from  the  cup  of  oatmeal  and  the  two  tablespoons 
of  thick  cream  he  likes  on  it,  and  which  he  thinks  does 
so  much  toward  sticking  to  his  ribs  during  a  hard  fore¬ 
noon  at  a  lathe?  What  we  need  now  especially  is  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  products  in  connection  with 
a  balanced  diet  and  we  need  to  get  this  information  to 
those  who  will  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  we  are  line  packers  we  may  be  able  to  effectively 
suggest  alternative  selling  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
what  we  have  and  what  is  wanted  most.  There  are 
many  greens  high  in  food  value  that  are  regarded  by 
many  as  weeds,  only  to  be  fussed  with  by  the  foreign 
born,  but  investigation  might  show  we  have  been  miss¬ 
ing  a  bet  in  not  canning  them  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
into  commercial  production.  Whenever  we  can  do  this, 
we  are  in  a  splendid  position  to  urge  alternative  selling. 
Canned  cranberries  are  especially  rich  in  iodine  con¬ 
tent,  something  that  recommends  them  highly  to  many 
consumers  in  so  called  “goiter  belts.”  Canned  salmon, 
tuna  fish  is  going  to  be  scarce  and  high  in  price,  a  great 
many  have  depended  on  canned  fish  for  their  natural 
iodine  intake.  Let’s  see  canners  of  cranberries  make 
a  point  of  this  often  unmentioned  food  value  in  their 
product. 

Vitamin  C  is  lost  rapidly  in  the  aging  of  leafy  vege¬ 
tables.  Canning  of  a  product  presupposes  its  being 
canned  under  ideal  conditions  as  far  as  open  cooking  is 
concerned  and  handling  at  the  fleeting  moment  of  per¬ 
fection  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  Let’s  see  more, 
a  great  deal  more  made  of  these  facts  that  will  help 
sell  more  and  more  housewives  on  the  health  value  of 
our  foods.  We  have  always  been  proud  of  our  products, 
we  should  be  prouder  than  ever  now  that  they  may  have 
a  definite  place  in  keeping  up  civilian  health  and  morale. 
Let’s  shout  from  the  housetops  that  as  far  as  canned 
foods  are  concerned,  all  the  vitamins  are  in  ’em ! 

Nutritional  experts  have  always  known  that  balanced 
diets  promoted  good  abundant  health,  that  those  out  of 


sorts  physically  might  often  be  restored  to  abounding 
health  by  the  restoration  of  a  proper  balance  in  the 
daily  food  eaten.  A  few  years  ago  we  started  to  find 
some  canners  making  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  canning 
natural,  all  green  asparagus.  Sales  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  they  should,  but  we  have  only  started 
selling  natural  all  green  asparagus.  If  we  will  only 
tell  the  folks  about  the  greater  desirability  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  on  our  tables  than  that  of  some  pasty  white,  and 
lacking,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  true  flavor  of  as¬ 
paragus  at  its  best. 

Our  days  and  nights  will  have  plenty  of  headaches  as 
we  go  along  getting  out  our  pack,  and  getting  it  spread 
as  thinly  as  possible  in  order  that  our  brands  may  be 
kept  alive  in  the  consciousness  of  the  housewives  who 
have  grown  to  know  and  like  them.  It  will  seem  as 
we  have  no  time  left  in  which  to  do  more  toward  in¬ 
forming  our  representatives  about  our  plans  and  prog¬ 
ress,  let  alone  telling  consumers  about  the  food  values 
in  our  cans,  but  we  ought  to  take  on  the  task.  Our  in¬ 
dustry  has  a  responsibility  to  the  public  we  should 
acknowledge  and  discharge.  Our  customers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  need  to  be  posted  early  and  often  about  the 
progress  we  are  making  toward  accomplishing  1942  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  consumer  must  know  what  our  products 
are  for,  and  how  good  they  are  in  terms  of  available 
vitamins,  caloric  content  and  economy  in  comparison 
to  other  foods  available.  Our  record  is  such  we  need 
not  fear  any  unfavorable  outcome  from  the  passing  on 
of  this  information.  Let’s  tell  ’em!  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 

LABEL  SIMULATION  AT  ISSUE 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  complaint  charg¬ 
ing  the  Giroux  Company,  New  York,  with  misrepresentation  in 
the  sale  of  a  table  sauce. 

According  to  the  complaint,  the  respondent  company  “uses 
wrappers  and  labels  simulating  the  wrappers  of  Lea  &  Perrins, 
well  known  makers  of  ‘Lea  &  Perrins’  Worcestershire  Sauce,’ 
and  uses  bottles  of  the  same  size  and  distinctive  shape  as  the 
Lea  &  Perrins’  Worcestershire  Sauce  bottles,  the  tendency  being 
to  mislead  buyers  into  the  belief  that  the  respondent’s  product 
is  the  Worcestershire  sauce  manufactured  by  Lea  &  Perrins.” 

The  complaint  also  alleges  that  the  respondent,  by  employing 
the  trade  names  “English  Pride”  and  “Old  English  Brand”  to 
designate  its  sauce,  represents  that  its  product  is  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  imported  into  the  United  States,  when  actually  it  is 
of  domestic  manufacture. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


Tihoe  lUMii’inEiD*  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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CANNING  INDUSTRY 
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•  Using  the  Almanac  you  get  your  ad  in  the  canner's  reference  book,  right 
along  with  the  industry's  packs,  prices,  acreages,  yields,  production,  food 
laws,  labeling  reguirements,  U.  S.  Grades  for  determining  the  guality  of  the 
canned  product,  classified  buyers  directory  and  such  other  data  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  every  progressive  canner,  wholesale  grocery  buyer  and  food 
broker.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  continued  attention  and  a  full  year  of  advertising  benefit. 

•  In  the  "Food  for  Freedom"  program  designed  to  provide  adequate  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  civilian,  military  and  lend-lease  needs,  the  1942  Almanac  will  be 
used  more  than  ever  before.  It's  the  opportunity  to  make  one  small  cost  keep 
your  identity  thru  a  crisis,  to  hold  present  customers  and  to  build  for  the 
future.  Each  subscriber  to  "THE  CANNING  TRADE"  receives  one  copy 
without  cost.  Price  otherwise  $  1 .00. 

•  CLASoIFIED  LISTING — Each  advertiser  receives  a  classified  listing  in 
the  special  "Where  to  Buy"  Section  which  also  shows  the  firm  name,  address, 
and  page  number  of  advertisement  for  reference. 

•  RATES — $100.00  per  page,  $60.00  per  half  page.  Trim  size  6x9.  Ready 
about  April  1st.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve  a  good  position. 

Since  1916 — Compiled  and  Published  Annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

the  Qanninc^  9nclnAhuf,  9nljOA.me(l—Minee 


BALTIMORE 


20  South  Gay  Street 


MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tomato  Products  Feel  Reaction — Prices  Can 
Co  Too  High — Canned  Foods  Must  Lead — 
Canners  Poor  Advertisers. 

EVENTS  —  A  reaction  from  the 
cutting  out  of  canned  baked  beans 
is  being  felt  in  tomato  prices  and 
particularly  in  pulp  or  tomato 
product  prices,  since  much  of  this 
went  into  the  packing  of  baked 
beans,  and  kindred  products,  such 
as  spaghetti.  If  this  causes  these 
producers  to  turn  all  attention 
upon  canned  tomatoes,  it  will  be  in 
line  with  what  our  armed  forces 
want,  for  it  has  been  said  they 
would  like  50  to  60  million  cases  of 
canned  tomatoes!  And  the  rumor 
that  in  States  where  the  costs  have 
been  heavily  advanced  on  growers’ 
prices,  and  the  almost  certain 
heavier  costs  of  labor,  the  canners 
are  saying  that  they  must  get  at 
least  $1.10  for  standard  2s,  as 
against  the  price  of  95  cents  set 
earlier,  would  seem  to  have  real 
basis.  On  the  coast  they  claim  they 
must  get  even  higher  prices  than 
these  if  they  expect  to  get  out  even 
on  canned  tomatoes.  At  least  such 
“new”  prices — as  demanded  by  the 
canners — are  more  in  line  with  the 
present  day  market,  and  may  be 
well  below  the  going  prices  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  when  tomatoes  will 
be  ready  for  canning. 

Another  for  your  book:  the  as¬ 
paragus  canners  in  California  are 
asking  that  market  prices  be 
frozen  at  their  present  level,  de¬ 
spite  higher  demands  by  the  grow¬ 
ers,  and  very  much  higher  prices  of 
labor,  since  the  armed  forces 
threaten  to  drop  canned  asparagus 
from  their  menus  if  prices  go  any 
higher.  Already  it  is  known  that 
tenders  of  canned  asparagus  have 
been  turned  down  because  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  boys  I !  It  may  mean 
slim  pickings  for  the  canners,  but 
also  it  may  help  to  bring  sanity  to 
the  growers  and  to  labor. 

Canned  foods  in  war  need  no 
boost  but  the  way  all  hands  seem 
to  be  pulling  for  “green,  leafy 
vegetables,”  fresh  fruits,  and  the 


use  of  dehydrated  foods,  with 
never  a  word  about  canned  foods, 
is  enough  to  raise  the  hair  on  the 
necks  of  the  world’s  greatest  and 
best  food  providers,  the  canners. 
It  is  working  at  cross  purposes  to 
urge  greater  acreages  of  food 
crops,  and  the  vast  increase  of 
canned  foods,  and  then  sic  the 
public  on  those  crops  as  fast  as  they 
ripen  either  to  eat  ’em  up  as  fast 
as  produced,  or  to  “dry”  them.  The 
least  it  can  do  is  to  cause  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  crop  bootlegging  because 
of  the  competition  for  the  growing 
crops  as  they  ripen  or  are  ready. 
Let’s  get  organized  here:  turn  the 
whole  family  out  into  the  home- 
garden  at  meal  time,  but  at  all 
other  times  get  every  possible  help 
to  growers  and  into  the  canneries, 
so  that  big  crops  of  food  of  all 
kinds  will  be  grown,  and  then 
safely  put  away  in  cans,  the  only 
place  where  injury  or  loss,  or  con¬ 
tamination,  cannot  destroy  the 
food. 

Answering  the  nation  -  wide 
worry  as  to  what  MacArthur  and 
his  boys  were  doing  for  food  in  the 
siege  of  Bataan,  that  famous  Gen¬ 
eral  has  answered  that  there  was 
no  scurvy  (caused  by  lack  of  food, 
or  a  too  samely  unchanged  diet,  and 
one  of  the  world’s  worst  scourges)  ; 
that  they  largely  lived  on  canned 
foods — canned  FRESH  tomatoes, 
green  beans,  peas  and  others ! 
Fresh  we  said,  because  the  fresh¬ 
est  fruits  and  vegetables  come  in 
cans!  If  only  the  canners  knew 
how  to  sell  their  service!!  Again 
it  was  canned  foods  that  won  out, 
as  they  did  in  World  War  I,  and  in 
wars  before,  and  are  winning  out 
now,  despite  the  silence  of  their 
producers.  It  took  the  food  ex¬ 
perts,  in  laboratories  and  in  die¬ 
tetic  kitchens  to  tell  the  world  that 
canned  foods  are  the  freshest,  the 
safest,  the  most  nutritive  food  at 
any  time,  not  just  in  war  time,  or 
when  hemmed  in  by  enemies  trying 
to  starve  you.  The  canners  should 
have  been  proclaiming  this  truth 
from  the  housetops,  but  instead 
they  permitted  all  manner  of  less 


valuable  ways  of  presenting  foods 
to  rant  and  to  actually  damn 
canned  foods  with  false  accusa¬ 
tions  !  What  have  the  wholesalers, 
the  distributors  and  the  great  re¬ 
tailing  forces  done  to  promote  can¬ 
ned  foods,  and  to  spread  the  truth 
about  them — yes,  to  nail  the  lies 
told  of  them?  You  know  the 
answer ! 

In  the  absence  of  real  market 
news,  lacking  because  canners  can¬ 
not  come  into  the  market  with  of¬ 
fers  because  they  have  nothing  to 
offer,  and  despite  the  fact  that  “the 
tremendous  holdings  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors”  are  forcing  them  to 
scurry  around  the  country,  here  in 
the  East  and  elsewhere,  trying  to 
find  some  goods  from  second  hands, 
is  not  the  above  pertinent? 

Canners  are  wise  in  not  showing 
interest  in  futures  because  this  war 
is  developing  so  rapidly  that  no  one 
can  tell,  definitely,  what  goods  may 
be  required  for  the  “boys” ;  that  is 
how  many  goods.  True  the  buyers 
for  the  armed  forces  (and  we  use 
that  to  include  supplies  for  our 
allies  under  lend-lease)  have  tried 
to  indicate  what  they  would  need, 
but  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  figure  will  remain 
definite.  On  top  of  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  critical 
point  of  the  crop  growing  year, 
when  weather  will  be  a  predomi¬ 
nant  factor ;  to  be  followed  by 
search  for  farm  labor,  and  then 
cannery  labor.  If  any  anxious 
buyer  can  figure  that  out  for  the 
canner,  and  guarantee  him  the 
cost,  and  the  amount  of  goods  he, 
the  canner,  will  have  left  from 
Government  demands,  the  canner 
will  gladly  talk  futures.  Go  back 
and  read  that  warning  carried  at 
the  head  of  our  Editorial  page,  and 
if  you  can  answer  it,  every  canner 
will  gladly  give  you  all  the  futures 
you  want  as  a  reward. 

PEACE,  PEACE  —  Can’t  we  drop 
every  form  of  dispute  or  contention 
until  we  have  won  this  war,  includ¬ 
ing  politics?  Every  dispute  causes 
dissension,  and  soon  the  warring 
camps  are  at  each  other’s  throat, 
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instead  of  at  the  enemy’s.  If  we 
don’t  win  this  war — and  we  can 
lose  it,  make  no  mistake — nothing 
else  will  be  worth  anything,  and 
disputes,  and  arguments  and  fault¬ 
findings  will  help  us  lose  it  more 
than  all  else.  The  Devil’s  work  is 
being  done  by  thoughtless  people, 
doing  what  Hitler  most  of  all 
wants:  to  divide  us  into  contend¬ 
ing  camps  as  he  did  with  every 
country  he  has  conquered.  We  are 
in  danger! 

You  have  the  market  conditions 
all  over  well  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  We  need  not  repeat. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Retail  Demand  Active — Buyers  Forced  East 
— Sellers  Deaf  to  Futures  and  Even  to 
S.  A.  P.  Orders — No  Threat  to  Steady  De¬ 
mand — Slim  Hope  For  Lower  Prices  on 
Beans  —  Kraut  Prices  Show  Rise  —  Citrus 
Prices  Advancing — Coast  Fruits  at  Standstill 
— Canned  Fish  Market  in  Jam  So  Far  As 

Consumer  Supply  is  Concerned. 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

New  York,  March  27,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION  —  While  trading 
for  canner  shipment  has  been  on 
the  quiet  side  throughout  the 
week,  an  active  market  for  canned 
foods  at  resale  has  developed  lo¬ 
cally.  Seemingly,  many  jobbers  in 
the  midwest  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  turning  to  New 
York  for  replacement  supplies  on 
some  items.  Distributors  here, 
well  stocked  on  the  general  line  of 
canned  foods,  have  not  been  averse 
to  cutting  down  their  inventories 
and  taking  a  quick  profit,  and 
hence  the  basis  has  been  laid  for  a 
fairly  brisk  trade.  In  the  regular 
market,  distributors  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  stir  up  some  activity 
on  futures,  but  find  canners  loath 
to  “talk  turkey.”  In  fact,  canner 
disinclination  to  make  further  com¬ 
mitments  is  such  that  even  s.  a.  p. 
orders  are  not  being  encouraged. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Buyers  locally 
are  interested  in  futures,  and  an 
early  start  of  trading  in  new  pack 
is  indicated,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  little  future  business 
has  been  done  and  most  canners 
seem  disposed  to  withhold  prices 
until  they  are  actually  in  produc¬ 


tion,  and  know  just  what  quantities 
of  canned  foods  they  will  be  called 
upon  individually  to  supply  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  In  some  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  trade,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  believe  that  the  national 
move  for  “Victory  Gardens”  this 
year  will  be  reflected  adversely  on 
the  demand  for  canned  vegetables 
later  on.  However,  potential  de¬ 
mand  for  all  types  of  canned  foods 
this  year  appears  sufficiently  broad 
to  make  unnecessary  any  “viewing 
with  alarm”  the  task  of  marketing 
1942  packs. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  has 
ebbed  somewhat  from  the  recent 
highs,  and  it  is  reported  that  busi¬ 
ness  on  standard  2s  has  been  done 
at  $1,021/^  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery,  during  the  week.  On  No.  21/4, 
$1.35-$1.40  represents  the  current 
market,  while  $4.85  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  figure  on  10s.  New 
York  State  packers  are  reported  to 
have  booked  a  little  business  on 
extra  standard  2s  at  $1.30  this 
week,  with  2i/4s  held  at  $1.65  and 
10s  held  at  $6.00,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

SPINACH — A  little  more  activity 
is  developing  in  the  spinach  pic¬ 
ture,  and  distributors  are  reported 
interested  in  current  offerings  by 
southern  packers  on  the  basis  of 
$1.40  for  21/os  and  $4.75  for  10s. 

BEANS — Any  hope  that  jobbers 
might  have  held  that  the  early 
Florida  pack  would  set  a  lower 
price  basis  for  stringless  beans  has 
been  dissipated  by  the  market  re¬ 
action  which  has  followed  the  cold 
spell  in  the  south.  New  pack 
Florida  standard  cut  beans  are 
currently  listed  firm  at  $1.20  to 
$1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  canneries, 
while  canners  in  the  Tri-States  are 
reported  cleaning  up  the  small  un¬ 
sold  stocks  of  standard  beans  still 
on  hand  on  the  basis  of  $1.25, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  for  2s. 

CORN  —  The  market  has  shown 
quiet  this  week,  due  to  the  fact 
that  canner  stocks  are  virtually 
cleaned  up  in  nearby  packing  areas. 
Quotations  are  nominally  un¬ 
changed  on  all  grades. 

LIMAS  —  Jobbers  are  showing 
some  interest  in  the  limited  offer¬ 
ings  of  limas  still  available  from 


first  hands.  The  market  is  strongly 
held  at  85  cents  for  standard 
whites,  with  mixed  green  and  white 
at  95  cents,  at  canneries. 

KRAUT  —  This  is  another  item 
which  is  currently  meeting  with 
some  interest.  New  York  State 
packers  are  offering  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $1.20  for  2l^s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries,  with  scattered  offerings 
available  at  5  cents  per  dozen  under 
this  figure. 

CITRUS — Continued  strength  on 
new  pack  citrus  products  is  re¬ 
ported,  and  juice  prices  are  again 
on  the  upgrade.  The  current  mar¬ 
ket  on  unsweetened  juice  has  been 
established  at  85  cents  for  2s  and 
$3.90  for  10s,  with  sweetened  at 
87iy4  cents  for  2s  and  $4.10  for  10s. 
On  orange  juice,  unsweetened  2s 
are  held  at  $1.00,  with  sweetened 
at  $1.02V2-  Blended  orange  and 
grapefruit  juice  lists  at  921/4  cents 
for  unsweetened  2s  and  95  cents 
for  sweetened,  all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Tampa  for  prompt  shipment. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Trading  in 
California  canned  fruits  for  coast 
shipment  is  virtually  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  due  to  the  sold-up  condition  of 
the  market  at  coast  points,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  covering  current  re¬ 
quirements,  where  shortages  de¬ 
velop,  by  picking  up  small  lots  in 
the  resale  market  here.  Coast  can¬ 
ners  are  not  talking  futures,  with¬ 
holding  action  along  these  lines  un¬ 
til  they  straighten  out  their  quotas 
which  must  be  packed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Government  during 
the  1942  season.  It  is  not  expected 
that  much  future  trading  will  be 
done,  but  that  canners  will  hold 
back  in  the  naming  of  prices  until 
they  are  in  production  and  in  better 
position  to  judge  potential  produc¬ 
tion  and  actual  packing  costs. 

TUNA  —  Demand  for  tuna  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  Califor¬ 
nia  jobbers  this  week  were  sending 
on  orders  to  New  York  for  white- 
meat  to  be  picked  up  at  resale  lo¬ 
cally  and  reshipped  to  the  Coast. 
It  is  understood  that  some  business 
on  whitemeat  halves  was  put 
through  for  this  purpose  on  the 
basis  of  $16  per  case,  ex  ware¬ 
house,  New  York. 
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SARDINES — Sardine  demand  also 
continued  active  this  week,  with 
the  resale  market  taking  care  of 
most  of  the  business  actually  pass¬ 
ing.  While  some  sardines  have 
been  packed  in  Maine  this  year,  all 
of  the  production  thus  far  has 
gone  to  the  Government.  Maine 
quarter  keyless  oils  have  sold  at 
$6.00  per  case  here  in  the  resale 
market,  while  California  oval  Is  at 
resale  have  changed  hands  at 
$5.75  locally,  with  $6.00  asked  in 
most  instances. 

SALMON — Similarly  in  the  case 
of  salmon,  with  first  hands  cleaned 
out,  trading  interest  is  centering  in 
resales.  Offerings  were  reported 
here  during  the  week  on  the  basis 
of  $2.30  for  pinks  and  $2.15  for 
chums,  with  no  reds  offered. 

SHRIMP — The  market  continues 
in  well  sold-up  position.  Canners 
quote  the  market  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  nominally  at  $2.40  for  large, 
$2.30  for  medium,  and  $2.20  for 
small,  but  all  prices  are  subject  to 
confirmation,  and  the  market  is 
little  better  than  nominal. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Let’s  Keep  Faith — Canned  Vegetables  on 
Bataan — Futures  Attract  No  Canner’s  Atten¬ 
tion — ^Tomato  Prices — Getting  Pea  Acreage 
—  Corn  Acreage  Harder  —  Labor  Scarcity 
Scaring  Bean  Growers  —  Some  Spinach 
Arrives  —  Grapefruit  Prices  —  Coast  Fruits 
Cause  Worry — Fish  Largely  to  the  Fighting 
Forces — The  Food  Broker. 

By  *Mllinois” 

Chicago,  March  27,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY!  —  YoU 
know  what  Gen.  MacArthur  said 
to  a  cheering  crowd  at  Melbourne, 
Australia — “I  shall  do  my  best.  I 
shall  keep  the  soldiers’  faith.” 
Let’s  you  and  I  do  our  best  and  let 
us  all  say — “I  shall  do  my  best.  I 
shall  keep  the  citizens’  faith.” 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  When  the 
editor  of  this  dependable  trade 
paper  writes  (see  page  19,  issue 
March  16th)  — 

“For  the  first  time  in  the 
hundred  and  more  years  that 
the  canned  food  industry  has 
been  a  commercial  factor,  it 
might  be  recorded  that  there 
is  no  market  for  canned  foods. 
Literally  that  is  true  and  for 


that  reason  it  is  thusly  re¬ 
corded,  a  note  for  your  scrap¬ 
book.” 

In  view  of  this  condition,  what 
is  a  mere  reporter,  correspondent 
or  columnist  going  to  do,  or  what 
is  he  expected  to  do  ? 

Guess  we  will  have  to  talk  about 
the  weather  or  (here  is  a  thought) 
canned  food  publicity.  It  sure  had 
some  last  week.  On  the  front  page 
of  one  of  our  local  newspapers  in 
bold  type  and  in  an  exclusive  report 
from  Melbourne,  Australia,  out¬ 
lining  a  talk  with  Gen.  MacArthur, 
the  following  was  noted : 

“Food  is  not  bad  but  the 
worst  deprivation  is  doing 
without  fresh  vegetables  and 
salad.  There  is  no  scurvy  al¬ 
though  we  used  neither  medi¬ 
cally  prepared  vitamin  tablets 
nor  lime  juice.  Our  health 
may  have  been  helped  by  the 
fact  that  we  had  some  canned 
Tomatoes,  Green  Beans  and 
Peas.” 

That  was  the  General  talking 
and  telling  about  the  boys  on 
Corregidor  and  Bataan  Peninsula. 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  Trading 
activity  in  canned  foods  has  quieted 
down  not  only  in  primary  markets 
but  in  the  buying  between  jobbers 
as  well  as  from  jobber  to  retailer. 
Business  at  present  is  confined  to 
just  odd  lots  of  small  parcels  that 
one  jobber  under  pressure,  feels 
that  he  can  let  go. 

Canners  steadfastly  refuse  to 
enter  the  future  market  and  it  is 
difficult  to  even  obtain  expressions 
from  canners  in  the  central  West¬ 
ern  States  as  to  what  their  asking 
prices  will  be  on  the  various  staple 
commodities  that  are  produced  in 
this  territory. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes  were  sold  out  of  Indiana 
during  the  week  under  review,  at 
$1.25  delivered  Chicago.  Some 
near  fancies  were  quoted  at  $1.30 
factory  with  No.  2^2  near  fancy  at 
$1.75.  Some  No.  10  tin  good  extra 
standard  New  York  State  tomatoes 
were  sold  at  $6.00  factory. 

Reports  from  Indiana  are  that 
canners  are  going  to  insist  upon 
$1.10  price  for  No.  2  tin  new  pack 
tomatoes  and  $5.25  for  No.  10  tins. 
These  seem  rather  high  to  the  local 
trade  when  it  is  understood  that 


the  Government  will  pay  only  95 
cents  and  $4.50. 

PEAS — ^Wisconsin  canners,  from 
all  reports,  are  doing  a  good  job  in 
writing  up  a  sizeable  increase  in 
pea  acreage.  There  are  no  spots 
though,  so  one  cannot  report  a 
market.  Future  trading  has  been 
confined  to  s.  a.  p.  or  memorandum 
bookings. 

CORN — It  is  said  that  some  No. 
10  tin  corn  is  coming  out  from 
“under  cover”  but  the  details  were 
not  to  be  had. 

The  market  is  unchanged  with 
price  ceilings  making  for  a  steady 
situation. 

Some  sections  of  the  surrounding 
states  report  corn  acreage  is  not 
coming  easy. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Interest 
lies  in  the  South  where  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  packing  will  start  within 
four  or  five  weeks.  Some  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  out  of 
Florida  have  been  offered  at  $1.05 
with  No.  10  tins  at  $4.50  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 

A  prominent  Michigan  canner 
was  interviewed  yesterday  when  in 
the  city  and  expressed  fear  over 
both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  can¬ 
ners  being  able  to  secure  sufficient 
acreage  and  all  due  to  the  matter  of 
labor  in  picking.  Each  and  every 
farmer  is  fearful  that  if  he  planted 
bean  acreage,  he  would  have  a  very 
hard  task  in  bringing  the  beans  to 
the  cannery. 

SPINACH — Arkansas  is  doing  a 
good  job  on  spring  packing  and 
several  thousand  cases  have  been 
delivered  with  every  satisfaction. 
Canners  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  are  quoting  No.  2  tin 
spinach  at  $1.00;  No.  2i/^  at  $1.30; 
and  No.  10  tin  at  $4.75  f.  o.  b.  the 
Valley. 

Reports  from  California  are  that 
the  pack  had  started  but  due  to 
heavy  bookings,  opening  prices 
will  be  delayed  some. 

CITRUS  FRUIT — Texas  canners  are 
firm  in  grapefruit  juice  with  low¬ 
est  prices  now  quoted  at  75  cents 
—$1.75— and  $3.50  for  No.  2,  No. 
404  and  No.  10s.  In  Florida,  even 
higher  prices  are  there  noted,  with 
No.  2  sections  $1.15  and  upwards. 

Several  local  factors  have  been 
disappointed  over  not  recording 
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sizeable  volume  on  Florida  orange 
juice.  The  business  was  to  be  had 
here,  but  the  canners  had  used  up 
their  allotment  of  tin  and  couldn’t 
pack.  Some  blended  juice  business 
had  been  booked  during  the  past 
few  days  at  around  90  cents  for 
No.  2  tins  and  $2.10  for  the  No. 
404. 

PACIFIC  COAST  PRODUCTS  —  Be¬ 
cause  the  Government  will  take 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
ing  packs  of  peaches  and  pears,  and 
in  No.  10  tin  choice  grade,  local 
Distributors  and  the  larger  buy¬ 
ers  of  No.  10  tins,  are  expressing 
concern  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  choice  to  go  around.  Pos¬ 
sibly  changes  in  the  grading  so  that 
more  standards  are  packed  or  dis¬ 
tributed,  will  be  the  result. 

Spot  trading  is  confined  to  small 
lots  only  and  brokers  report  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  up  pool  cars. 

S.  A.  P.  or  memorandum  busi¬ 
ness  continues  to  be  booked. 

FISH — It  looks  as  if  tuna  is  about 
through  in  the  San  Diego,  Califor¬ 
nia  area.  Most  of  the  fishermen, 
at  least  skilled  navigators  and  en¬ 
gineers,  have  entered  the  Navy.  In 
salmon,  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
will  not  be  operated  this  season. 
Maine  sardine  canners  are  running 
but  local  fish  houses  are  unable 
to  obtain  any  as  all  is  going  to  the 
Army.  Shrimp  continues  high  and 
buying  has  slowed  up  some. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  “When  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  buyer  and  seller  as  to 
price,  quantity,  quality,  shipping 
terms,  etc.,  the  broker,  as  would 
any  other  salesman,  transmits  the 
order  to  the  canner.  At  this  point 
his  work  is  only  partially  com¬ 
pleted.  The  sale,  for  example,  may 
call  for  a  substantial  quantity  de¬ 
livery  over  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months.  In  that  event,  the  broker’s 
services  continue  in  obtaining  and 
transmitting  shipping  instructions. 

Frequently  canned  foods  are 
sold  for  shipment  under  the  buyer’s 
own  private  brand  labels,  in  which 
event  another  service  performed 
by  the  food  broker  is  to  procure  an 
adequate  supply  of  labels  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  canner,  or  to  make 
sure  that  the  buyer  sends  the  labels 
forward  directly  in  due  season.” 
(to  be  continued) 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Products,  Shipments  and  Prices  —  Small 
Amounts  of  Shrimp  Canned — ^Total  Pack — 
Cold  Storage  Holdings 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  27,  1942. 

PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENTS  AND 
PRICES — Production  of  seafood  in 
the  Gulf  States  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  21,  1942,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  shrimp,  generally  de¬ 
creased. 

Principal  landings  were  as 
follows : 

LOUISIANA — Shrimp  1,540  bbls. 
Oysters  25,675  bbls.,  including 
19,429  for  canning.  Crabs,  hard 
68,960  lbs. 

ALABAMA — Oysters  6,427  bbls., 
including  4,700  for  canning. 
BILOXI — Shrimp  40  bbls.  Oysters 
16,116  bbls.,  including  15,614 
for  canning. 

GALVESTON  —  Shrimp  12  bbls. 
Oysters  65  bbls. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally: 

New  Orleans:  Medium  and  large. 
Morgan  City  area:  Jumbo. 

Biloxi :  Medium  and  large. 

During  the  week,  one  car  of  fresh 
shrimp  was  reported  shipped  from 
Louisiana.  This  was  consigned  to 
Virginia.  There  were  also  two 
cars  of  frozen  shrimp  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  three  from  Texas. 

Of  these,  one  car  was  consigned 
to  Illinois,  two  to  California,  one  to 
New  York  and  one  to  Missouri, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

SHRIMP  PACK  —  Includes  only 
packing  plants  under  the  Seafood 
Inspection  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

There  were  374  standard  cases 
canned  for  the  week  ending  March 
14,  1942,  which  brings  up  the  total 
for  the  season  from  July  1, 1941  to 
March  14, 1942  to  747,778  standard 
cases,  whereas  last  season  for  the 
same  period  there  were  909,235 
standard  cases  canned. 

During  the  weeks  listed  below, 
cold  storage  holdings  of  shrimp  de¬ 
creased  in  all  areas  listed. 

The  holdings  were  less  than  they 
were  four  weeks  ago  in  all  areas. 

They  were  more  than  they  were 
one  year  ago  in  all  areas  listed. 


ChanKe  from 
Date  Holdings  previous  week 


Boston  .  3/11  631,798  6%  Decrease 

ChicaKo  .  3/19  789,679  11%  Decrease 

New  York  .  3/19  872,666  2%  Decrease 

N.  J.  Coast  .  3/12  346,891  6%  Decrease 

S.  A.  States  .  3/12  643,072  4%  Decrease 

Gulf  States  .  3/18  2,136,906  14%  Decrease 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above 
table  that  if  the  withdrawals  from 
the  Chicago  and  Gulf  States  stor¬ 
ages  continue  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
week  that  the  freezers  in  these  two 
areas  will  be  emptied  before  the 
season  opens  again  next  August, 
unless  the  spring  shrimp  season  is 
heavier  than  usual. 

In  Chicago,  receipts  of  shrimp 
during  the  week  consisted  of  21,- 
435  lbs.  fresh  from  Louisiana,  61,- 
650  frozen  from  Louisiana  and 
78,815  lbs.  frozen  from  Texas. 
Shrimp  sold  on  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  as  follows:  Louisiana  (25  and 
under)  24-27;  frozen:  Texas  (25 
and  under)  24-25. 

In  New  York,  receipts  of  shrimp 
from  the  Gulf  States  on  the  salt¬ 
water  market  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Friday  at  8  A.  M.  consisted  of 
94,300  lbs.  fresh  from  Louisiana 
and  65,600  lbs.  frozen  from  Texas. 
Shrimp  sold  as  follows  during  the 
week  ending  Saturday:  Louisiana 
(22-25)  26-27. 

CRAB  MEAT — Georgia:  lump  65; 
Flake  45.  Florida:  mixed  mostly 
lump,  asking  55.  Louisiana:  jumbo 
lump,  some  75. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Unexpected  Offerings,  Goods  Released  by 
the  Government — Only  Small  Lots — Critical 
Crop  Period  —  Canning  Spinach  —  Labor 
Shortage  May  Curtail  Asparagus  Pack — 
Asparagus  Prices  Should  be  Frozen — More 
Interest  in  Tomatoes — Big  Sardine 
Pack  Cone. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  March  27,  1942. 

OFFERINGS — A  feature  of  the 
week  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
has  been  the  offering  of  several 
items  in  the  canned  foods  line  that 
had  been  considered  sold  up.  In 
some  instances  goods  that  had  been 
set  aside  for  Government  agencies 
have  been  made  available  for 
civilian  purchase  and  use.  These 
are  but  small  lots,  of  course,  and 
there  may  be  others  making  an  un- 
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expected  and  belated  appearance 
soon.  Buying  is  going  on  at  a 
lively  pace,  considering  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  stocks  unsold  and 
the  many  items  unavailable.  Buy¬ 
ers  feel  confident  that  prevailing 
prices  are  lower  than  can  possibly 
be  the  case  on  new  pack  goods, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  are  anxious 
to  anticipate  requirements.  Many 
canners  are  making  sales  only  to 
old  customers  and  are  trimming 
down  orders  so  that  all  will  get 
their  proper  share. 

WEATHER  —  Fruit  growers  are 
keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  weather 
conditions  these  days,  as  this  is  the 
critical  period  of  the  year.  Earlier 
in  the  month  a  freak  storm  brought 
snow  within  sight  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  some  damage  from  frost 
has  been  reported,  but  this  is  neith¬ 
er  heavy  nor  widespread.  From 
some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  come  reports  of  a  very  light  set 
of  Tilton  apricots,  but  other  varie¬ 
ties  seem  in  good  shape. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spin¬ 
ach  has  been  launched  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  and  should  be  general  by  the 
first  week  of  April.  It  is  already 
a  settled  fact  that  the  complete 
acreage  will  not  be  harvested,  dry¬ 
ing  winds  have  ruined  a  part  of  the 
crop.  Canners  decline  to  make 
estimates  of  the  output,  since  this 
may  prove  large  or  quite  light.  The 
Canners  League  of  California  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  compilation  of 
the  pack  from  March  1,  1941,  to 
March  1,  1942,  and  place  this  at 
1,891,885  cases.  The  unsold  pack 
on  March  1,  of  this  year,  was  re¬ 
ported  as  40,043  cases,  against  32,- 
377  cases  a  year  earlier.  Sales  of 
canned  spinach  reached  the  sub¬ 


stantial  total  of  1,884,219  cases,  or 
411,530  cases  more  than  during  the 
period  from  March  1,  1940  to 
March  1,  1941.  Opening  prices 
have  not  been  named  on  new  pack, 
but  some  tentative  tenders  have 
been  made  at  $1.35  for  No.  21/2S 
and  $4.75  for  No.  10s,  or  about  the 
same  as  recent  prices  on  spot. 

ASPARAGUS — With  the  packing  of 
asparagus  due  to  get  under  way  in 
a  short  time,  the  trade  is  being 
called  upon  to  settle  a  number  of 
important  matters,  mostly  having 
to  do  with  labor  and  prices.  A 
shortage  of  labor  seems  in  sight, 
particularly  for  harvesting,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  full  crop  will  not 
be  utilized.  Some  growers  are  de¬ 
manding  about  two  cents  a  pound 
more  for  canning  stock  than  last 
year,  when  what  was  considered  a 
high  price  was  paid  by  canners, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  settled  that 
the  increase  will  be  as  much  as  this. 
Government  agencies  are  intimat¬ 
ing  rather  strongly  that  if  canners 
insist  on  much  higher  prices  than 
those  paid  last  year  this  item  will 
be  eliminated  from  army  and  navy 
menus.  There  are  those  in  the 
trade  who  express  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  if 
prices  for  the  1942  pack  were  to 
be  frozen  at  the  spot  prices  which 
have  prevailed  in  recent  months. 
The  Asparagus  Advisory  Board 
has  brought  out  a  report  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  were  94,141 
cases  of  asparagus  unsold  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  on  March  1,  or  about 
one  half  the  amount  at  the  corres¬ 
ponding  date  in  1941  when  there 
were  189,389  cases  unsold. 

TOMATOES — There  has  been  more 
interest  shown  in  canned  tomatoes 


during  the  last  ten  days  than  in 
some  time,  with  more  canners  in 
the  market.  Items  considered  very 
closely  sold  up,  or  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  are  again  being  offered  quite 
freely.  Puree  is  in  this  class  and 
the  explanation  is  that  some  bean 
packers,  who  anticipated  freely, 
find  that  they  cannot  use  all  their 
purchases  as  planned.  Once  again, 
it  is  possible  to  locate  anything  de¬ 
sired  in  the  canned  tomato  line, 
and  a  few  items  in  the  list  are  of¬ 
fered  a  little  lower  than  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  past.  For  example.  No.  2 
standards  can  be  had  at  $1.00,  and 
possibly  a  shade  less,  although  sales 
are  still  being  made  at  $1.05,  and 
a  sale  of  No.  2V2S  is  reported  at 
$1.22i/>.  On  solid  pack  prices  are : 
No.  1,"$1.10;  No.  2,  $1,271/.;  No. 
21/2,  $1,671/2,  and  No.  10,  $5.50. 

FRUITS — There’s  plenty  of  in¬ 
quiry  for  California  fruits  but  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  canners 
to  fill  orders  in  the  usual  complete¬ 
ness.  Shipping  on  back  orders 
came  in  for  attention  earlier  in  the 
month  to  forestall  increased  freight 
rates.  The  glass  packs  of  leading 
canners  are  being  seen  more  and 
more  in  local  retail  stores  and  are 
moving  off  well,  too. 

SARDINES — The  last  report  on 
the  sardine  catch  in  California 
waters  placed  this  at  579,672  tons 
for  the  season,  with  the  canned 
pack  up  to  5,213,777  cases.  This 
will  probably  be  increased  slightly 
in  final  compilations.  Last  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  amounted  to  3,122,951 
cases.  A  prominent  broker  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  are  no  more  than 
10,000  cases  unsold  in  first  hands. 
This  may  be  an  under  estimate, 
but  it  does  indicate  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  pack  has  been  moved. 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulare 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  all  items,  this  list  includes 
only  those  sizes,  grades  and  styles  available  in  one  or  more 
sections.  There  are  no  doubt  odd  lots  of  unquoted  items  to  be 
found  but,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  not  enough  to  establish 
a  market.  Except  for  a  few  items,  like  asparagus,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products,  fish,  etc.,  No.  Is,  buffet  and  like  sizes  have 
never  been  quoted  on  this  page.  Nor  have  specialties  like 
spaghetti,  soups,  dog  foods,  etc. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

5.60 

1.26 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.60 

2.00 

TOMATOES 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.26 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

No.  lb  . 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

5.50 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . . . 

.77  Vi 

.80 

Out 

Out 

.82% 

No.  2  . 

1.021/j 

1.16 

1.15 

1.25 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

4.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

.60 

.62% 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

.80 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

.90 

.95 

.82% 

.85 

.87% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.75 

1.86 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

3.60 

3.76 

3.50 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . . 

....  1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..„ 

....  1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . - . 

..„  6.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 — ........ 

....  1.15 

1.25 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . . 

. 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  4.00 

6.00' 

Out 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

....  1.80 

Out 

Out 

....  1.15 

1.30 

Na  10  . 

....  6.25 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

. 80 

.85 

.92 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . . 

. 921 

2.00 

1.10 

No. '2%  . 

....  1.45 

1.75 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  4.50 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

. 75 

.90 

.85 

No.  2%  . . . . 

. 95 

1.15 

Out 

No.  lb' . 

....  3.65 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

. 80 

1.10 

.85 

.85 

.97 

No.  2%  . . . 

....  1.10 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

TJn  10  . 

....  4.00 

4.75 

Diced,  No.  2......_ . 

.75 

.87% 

.85 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

....  4.00 

4.50 

Out 

Out 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

. 85 

Out 

Out 

CARROTS 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.90 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

....  3.65 

3.75 

Out 

Out 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 86 

Fancy  No.  2..„...._ . 

....  1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


. 85  .80 

1.20  1.25  1.10 

.  4.25  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . - 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . . 

No.  2  Ml,  Choice . 

No.  ZMi.  Std - - - 

No.  2Vj,  Water . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

No.  10  Pie . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . - . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10 . 


5.00 

6.00 


.90  1.00 

.  4.75 

.85  . 

4.00  . 


1.75  .  1.60  1.70 

8.75  .  8.50  9.00 


Florida  Texas 

Withdrawn  . 

1.15  .  . 

2.90  .  . 


.86  .87^!  .75 

1.80  1.85  1.75 

3.90  4.10  3.50 


5.25 

5.50 


1.00 

4.76 


2.25  2.35 

1.95  2.05 

1.70  1.75 

.  1.45 

6.75  7.00 

5.75  6.00 

.  7.00 


.  3.00 

.  2.75 

2.30  2.46 


CORN — WhoIeKrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  10 . 

Shoepee,  Fancy  .No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  21^ . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

Odd  Lots  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . - . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . . . . 


6.50 

7.35 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

7.26 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

6.90 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1.06 

1.16 

1.20 

6.15 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

.95 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

5.90 

6.10 

Out 

Out 

.95 

1.02>i 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

.85 

.90 

3.00 

.82% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

4.50 

5.00 

.80 

3.75 

3.90 

nominal 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.95 

1.02% 

Out 

Out 

3.10 

3.00 

3.50 

Out 

Out 

.92% 

.85 

.95 

.70 

.75 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

.95 

1.10 

3.15 

3.75 

Withdrawn 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

Out 

Out 

1.60 

1.65 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

5.00 

5.90 

4.75 

Out 

Out 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2^,4 . 

Std.,  No.  2%. — . 

Fey.,  No.  10....„.... . . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie.  No.  10... . 

No.  10,  Water . 


PEARS 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V4 .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2V4 .  2.35 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


oia.,  r^o.  . . .  . 

No.  10,  Water  . . 

PINEAPPLE  Cuban 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat — . . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . . . 

No.  211  . . . . 

No.  2  . . . 

46  oz . . . . . 

No.  10  . 

Canned  Fish 

OYSTERS 

5  oz . 

10  oz . 

SALMON 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

SHRIMP 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.20 
Triple  No.  2 . . . .  1.20 


No.  1.  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Larsre....„....„ . 


Mexican 


Southern 

1.80  . 

3.60  4.00 


Southern 
1.95  2.00 

2.06  2.10 
2.16  2.26 


2.30 

2.40 

2.10 

2.15 

1.90 

7.30 

7.60 

6.75 

7.00 

6.50 

6.50 

6.00 

2.55 

2.65 

2.26 

2.36 

1.90 

2.00 

8.76 

7.76 

6.30 

6.60 

6.26 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Crushed  Sliced 

.90 

.97% 

1.07% 

1.10 

1.80 

2.06 

2.16 

6.90 

7.40 

7.76 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

.67% 

.77^ 

1.16 

2.76 

6.60 


Northwest  Selects 


2.00  2.25 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  aU  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer,  2  Wolfinger 
Beet  Slicers,  1  Wolfinger  Single  Drum  Beet  Grader,  2  Sterling 
No.  28  Round  Vegetable  Peelers,  5  Sterling  Vegetable  Dicers,  1 
American  Relish  Cutter,  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters,  1  Morral  Corn 
Silker,  1  Ayars  Beet  Topper,  1  American  Pickle  Slicer,  2  Peer¬ 
less  Rotary  Exhausters.  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Inc.,  Cheriton,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Monitor-Thomas  Washer  and  Scalder  with  cold 
water  spray;  one  new  Hercules  Conveyor  Belt,  capacity  about 
4,000  bushels  in  10  hours.  In  good  condition.  Adv.  2610, 
The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Juice  Extractor; 
2  Pfaudler  Glass-Lined  Pulp  Tanks,  60"  x  78"  with  3-inch 
Copper  Coils;  2  Armstrong  Steam  Traps  for  same;  1  Hansen 
Sanitary  Can  Washer  for  No.  1  cans.  Gerber  Products  Co., 
Fremont,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — One  Fig.  406  Peerless  No.  7,  style  D  Standard 
Exhauster.  This  machine  will  accommodate  8  oz..  No.  1,  No.  300, 
No.  2  and  No.  2%  cans.  Used  very  little.  Excellent  condition. 
Comstock  Canning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Six  No.  5  Corn  Cutters  in  good  condition.  Price 
will  be  made  on  request.  Shawano  Canning  Co.,  Shawano,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — The  following  shop-worn  and  used  machines 
ready  for  immediate  shipment:  2  small  size  only  Pea  Washers; 
1  Berlin  Chapman  Chopper  Pump,  30  gal.  P.M.  capacity;  1  Berlin 
Chapman  Pump  only  for  above  60  gal.  P.M.  capacity;  2  Berlin 
Chapman  Open  Kettles,  42"x72";  2  Berlin  Chapman  15  valve 
Juice  Fillers  No.  1  to  No.  3  can;  1  Berlin  Chapman  10  valve 
Juice  Filler  No.  1  to  No.  3  can;  4  sets  of  Coils  for  500  gallon 
Pulp  Tanks;  1  Berlin  Chapman  pure  nickel  Quality  Grader;  1 
Berlin  Chapman  1000  can  Super  Continuous  Cooker  No.  1  cans; 
1  Berlin  Chapman  500  can  Super  Cooler  No.  1  cans;  2  Berlin 
Chapman  Elevating  Units  only  Hydraulic  Elevators.  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  12  ft.  Blancher;  Ayars  5-Pocket 
Pea  Filler  for  No.  2  cans;  3  Sprague  No.  5  Cream  Corn  Cutters; 
Sprague  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  30  ft.  straight  line  Exhaust  Box 
for  No.  2  or  2V^  cans;  Monitor  No.  2  Bean  Cutter — 1"  cut;  Rod 
Shaker  Washer;  6  Davis  1"  Pressure  Reducing  Valves.  Adv. 
2608,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  4-disc  Peerless  Rotary  Steam  Exhaust, 
Style  A,  for  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans,  inclusive;  1  Josiah  Anstice 
Beet  Peeler;  1  Josiah  Anstice  Slicer  and  Dicer;  1  Townsend 
Bean  Cutter.  Adv.  2609,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Bonded  Motor  Truck  and  Warehouse  Scales  used 
by  nation’s  leading  canners.  Priced  right,  immediate  delivery. 
Guaranteed  5  yrs.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  2  practically  new  Langsenkamp  Collosal 
Pulpers,  1  Langsenkamp  Standard  Pulper,  1  Sprague-Sells 
Incline  Scalder.  Adv.  2601,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Sprague-Sells  Rotary  Peerless  Exhaust  Box 
for  No.  1  to  No.  2^/^  cans,  with  a  capacity  of  250  cans  per 
minute.  Excellent  condition,  only  used  two  seasons.  Offered  at 
$500  or  one-third  of  new  price.  Adv.  2605,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 800  pounds  Golden  Cross  Bantam  Corn  Seed 
treated  with  Semesan  Jr.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILER  WANTED — One  400  H.P.  Water  Tube  Boiler  with 
stack  and  stoker.  Adv.  2606,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED — A  large  well  established  packer  and 
canner  of  frosted  foods,  fruit  juices  and  canned  foods  desires  a 
high  type  Assistant  Plant  Manager  and  Superintendent  with 
some  experience  and  background.  Excellent  remuneration,  also 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Answer  giving  details,  etc.  Adv. 
2603,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  with  experience  in  canning  factory,  capabla 
of  handling  help,  and  general  supervisory  duties.  Write,  with 
references,  to  make  appointment.  Adv.  2611,  The  Canning  Trad  3. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — If  you  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
an  unusually  broad  experience  in  every  phase  of  the  canning 
industry,  production,  sales  promotion,  government  orders,  etc., 
loyal,  intelligent,  honest,  executive,  hard  worker,  available  April 
15th,  write:  Adv.  2602,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

^Thpy  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  lensth  of  scalding  time 
ol  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K* ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


I 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER 
TOMATO  SCALDER 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


NEAR  ENOUGH 

“Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  perfectly  wonderful?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  daughter  of  the  house,  as  the  radio  ground  out  the 
last  notes  of  the  latest  thing  in  jazz. 

“No,”  replied  her  father,  “I  can’t  say  I  have,  although  I  once 
heard  a  collision  between  a  truck  load  of  empty  milk  cans  and 
a  freight  car  filled  with  live  ducks.” 

STOP  THAT  HACK 

Vicar  (after  the  service) : — My  cough  has  been  dreadfully 
troublesome  tonight,  Perkins.” 

Verger  (with  collection  plate) — “Well,  sir,  you’ve  had  a  lot  of 
sympathizers.  They’ve  put  in  lozenges  instead  of  sixpences.” 

FRONT-PAGE  STUFF 

Friend — “Why  are  you  so  jubilant?” 

Country  Editor — “I  just  received  another  fine  contribution 
from  Farmer  Brown’s  pen.” 

Friend — “Huh — what  was  it?” 

Country  Editor — “A  fine  fat  pig  on  subscription.” 

NOTHING  NEW 

“I’ve  got  a  freak  on  my  farm.  It’s  a  two-legged  calf.” 

“I  know.  He  came  over  to  call  on  my  daughter  last  night.” 

INSTRUCTIONS 

For  success,  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  mouth  shut. 

For  eating  grapefruit,  reverse  the  process. 

BURNING  ’EM  OUT 

Two  small  boys,  staring  in  a  barber  shop  window  of  London, 
earnestly  looked  on  as  the  barber  went  over  his  customer’s  hair 
with  a  singeing  torch. 

“Blimey,  Bill,”  one  of  them  ejaculated,  “he’s  lookin’  for  ’em 
wiv  a  light!” 


A  CUSTOMER 

Patron — May  I  have  some  stationery. 

Hotel  Clerk  (haughtily) — Are  you  a  guest  of  the  house? 

Patron — Heck,  no,  I’m  paying  $20  a  day. 

An  energetic  bargain  hunter  was  one  day  walking  through 
the  market,  when  his  collie  stopped  beside  a  basketful  of  live 
lobsters.  Instantly  one  of  the  lobsters  snapped  its  claws  on 
the  dog’s  tail,  and  the  surprised  collie  dashed  off  through  the 
market  yelling  with  pain. 

The  fishmonger  for  a  moment  was  speechless  with  indignation. 
Then,  turning  to  his  prospective  customer,  he  shouted:  “Say, 
Smith,  aren’t  you  going  to  whistle  to  your  dog  to  come  back  with 
that  lobster?” 

“Like  heck  I  am,”  returned  the  other  complacently,  “you  go 
whi.stle  to  your  lobster!” 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 

Guest  (with  menu) — Chicken  croquettes,  eh!  I  say,  waiter, 
what  part  of  a  chicken  is  the  croquette? 

Waiter — The  part  that’s  left  over  from  the  day  before,  sir. 

The  jockey  said — “Boy,  if  I  don’t  git  rid  o’  this  here  cold  soon 
I’ll  be  a  dead  one.” 

“Didja  do  whut  th’  doctor  said?”  asked  an  exercise  boy. 

“Naw!”  the  jockey  replied,  “Th’  sign  on  his  door  said  ‘10  to  1’ 
an’  I  wouldn’t  monkey  with  no  long  shot  like  that!” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Min. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS.  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  M£g.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  I.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CONVEYOR  BELTS.  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag;ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 


B'rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md." 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

^®riin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IJl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo(^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
B  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
VACUUM  PANS. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Geo.  J  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Coluinbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-fcott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berhn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  lot  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  lln.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York  City 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS.  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS.  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition f  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry's  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  Uke  $1,000.00  For  my 
copy  IF  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  Famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  .  Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 

|;  All  the  newest  and  latest  products  .  .  .  temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 

'  Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  of  food  preservation. 

I  •  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de- 

'  tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing  For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
I  through  to  the  warehouse.  .  .  .  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 

Published  and  Copyrighted  By 
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ONLY  THE 


BEST 


IS  GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  COOK  ROOM 


•  W  henwesav  HE8T  we  mean  practical, 
hard-hitting,  depciulahle  production  units 
— c<piipinent  that  performs  eflicicntly — 
increases  production  speed —  delivers  fin¬ 
ished  product  in  greater  quantity.  Tank 
enhieal  capacities  are  easily  estimated 
— they  are  known.  Tank  production 
capacities  are  established  hy  performance 
— and  performance  depends  upon  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  heating  element.  A  tank 
will  deliver  so  mneh  finishe<l  product  with 
one  type  of  coil,  so  mneh.  more  or  less. 


•  kook-Morc  KoiU 
have  prealer  railia li¬ 
on  furfaee.  In  oper- 
alion  the  coiln  are 
filled eoiK^lanlly  with 
live  steam.  Coiuleii- 
sale  is  diseliariieil  at 
the  en<l  of  one  round 
of  steam  eirculalion. 

The  k«M>k-More  di¬ 
vided  lieader  assures 
free  and  rapid  eir-  •. 
dilation  of  steam 
and  rapid  eookiii|l.  J 


•  'I'liis shows  ii  laffie  stainless  slt'elrook- 
ino  tank  f<|ni|i|H*(l  w  itii  l.anosf‘nkam|i  3- 
\\  ay  V  alve,  assurin':  |M>silive  |irotetTion 
of  lank  eonlents. 


with  another  type — hut  with  Langsen- 
kamp  Improved  Kook-More  Koils,  it 
w  ill  deliver  at  top  production  capacity 
— comparative  tests  and  actual  producti¬ 
on  results  say  20  per  cent  faster,  and  up. 
Kook-.More  rated  efficiency  is  60  per  cent 
evaporation  of  tank  contents  in  13  minutes 
with  125  pttiinds  steam  pressure  although 
users  have  given  plenty  of  evidence  of 
better  results. 

Kook-M  ore  Koils  in  your  tanks  will  re¬ 
lieve  you  of  cook  room  worries  in  1912. 


•  K  ook'M  ores 
made  for  installati¬ 
on  in  wooden  tanks 
provide  air  space 
aroiintl  inlet-outlet 
wliieli  prevents 
eliarriiig  <»f  tank 
Itottoms.  Iidetaiid 

•  tutlel  are  served 
l»y  a  siiifsle  tipening. 
Note  K  i  111  p  I  i  fi  ed 
piping. 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 


•  Steam  jacketed  kettles  in 
de^ired  sizer-.  Stationary 
and  tilting  tvpes.  Langsen- 
kamp  kettles  are  fine  pro- 
tliiction  units.  'I'liey  give 
long  ami  ^atir-faetory  service. 
All  kettles  ct|  nipped  with 
safety  valve,  vacuum  valve, 
handy  gate  valve  and  iron 


•  All  I  ..aiipspiikamii  kettles  are  tested  to 
hydrostatic  ]»ressiire  doiihle  the  pressure 
required  for  use  intended. 


Continuous  Juice  Heating  Units 


•  (a)d  system  sup¬ 
plies  quick  heating, 
speeding  production 
as  well  as  protecting 
color.  Non-aerating. 
Intake  carries  juice 
to  hottoin  of  tank. 
Units  are  conqdete. 


•  Kook-.Mores  are  availaitle  i 
three  diameters — 27",  12",  and  00' 
W  rite  f<»r  installation  suggestions. 


Better  Drainage  For  Processing  Units 


•  Proper  drainge  of  coiulensate  from 
jirocessing  units  such  as  kettles  and  '' 
tanks  is  very  im|K)rtant.  W  e  offer 
what  we  have  found  to  he  the  most  , 

satisfactory  traps  availahle.  Stickle  | 

Series  .30  "Pop  V^alve”  'Praps  to  haiulle  ^ 

<-ondensate  from  large  c<M>king  coils,  •  Multiple  tanks  give 
Stickle  Series  AP’.  'Praps  for  larger  diiction  routine  without 
kettles  ami  Stickle  Series  100  'Praj>B  for  duction  time.  W  Idle  on 
smaller  kettles  and  other  purposes,  another  one  is  being  cl 
'Phis  latter  trap  is  atlaptahle  to  straight-  while  the  third  is  heating 
in-line  installation.  Stickle  'I'raps  ])ro-  assuring  I0(t  per  cent  li 
vide  greater  capacities.  Units  are  complete. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

''ClhicieHCif,  ut  iAe  Ga*uu*uf.  Platd"  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


